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Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International's 


newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 








7 Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone —so, call your International representative today. 


International 


I'LLING COMPANY 








“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Making headlines makes a better market for 
the flaxseed you grow. Every year it takes the 
seed from 32,000 acres of flax to make the lin- 
seed oil used in the manufacture of printing 
inks. By constantly improving linseed oils, 
Creative Processors have helped make better 
inks which help publishers get the news to you 
faster at lower cost. 





ah ORs at Sea ai 
How tender can turkey be? Thanks to new 
feed developments brought to you by Nutrena 
(Cargill’s Feed Division) and other feed manu- 
facturers, turkeys now grow faster and thus are 
more tender. At the same time. through im- 
proved methods of preparing turkeys for sale, 
poultry processors are helping create a greater, 
less seasonal demand for these tasty birds. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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You now harvest more corn per acre than 
you could have 20 years ago because of today’s 
high-yielding hybrid seed corn. Almost un- 
known 20 years ago, hybrids today represent 
85% of all corn acreage. Without the Creative 








. 
Processor—the company that breeds, raises, 
sorts, treats and ships the hybrids you plant 

it might have taken a lot longer for hybrid corn 
to become the vital part of our farm economy 
that it is today. 





Your corn yields are greater... 
this magazine is easier to read, 


because of Creative Processing 


Creative Processing helps make 
better products for the farm: 
Take hybrid corn for example .. . 

Creative Processors (like Cargill’s Hy- 
brid Corn Division) have helped in many 
ways to bring you the improved hybrids 
that produce far greater yields than the 
open-pollinated corn of 20 years ago. 

By working closely with agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, proces- 
sors have added greatly to the tremendous 
research needed to constantly improve 
hybrid seed corn varieties. 

Processors have provided the plants, 
equipment and knowledge necessary to 
breed, pick, dry, grade, test and treat the 
seed . . . and to make it easily available 
for you to plant on your farm. 

Once your corn crop is harvested, Crea- 
tive Processing helps you another way 
too. By finding new uses for corn and 
other things to grow... 


Creative Processing helps make 
better markets for farm products: 


Take flaxseed for example ... 


! This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 


Because of Creative Processing, this 
farm product makes possible the printing 
on this page. Most modern printing inks 
are made with linseed oil. This means you 
have a better market for the flaxseed you 
grow. 

Since 1900 at least 330 new processed 
uses have been found for farm grains and 
their products, and today Creative Process- 
ing “eats up” 34 of all farm products. 

So you see, processors like Cargill are 
constantly striving to make your life better 
and your farming more profitable. 





Now fine salad dressings cost less because 
Creative Processors have found ways to make 
soybean oils into quality salad oils. Cargill's 
soybean oil plants are proud of the part they 
have played in helping produce better markets 
for soybeans through Creative Processing. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE- cake flour 
C ) 
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-cookie and doughnut flour 


PXoXe) 41 a AG 
CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING— 


—_cracker sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS ~*~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Terminal 


Storege 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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NEW SPOKANE MILk lo), | mel, 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
~~ THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *%s° 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“The Angelic Choir?” 


—asks BING CROSBY 


“Not quite... 
Just rough and tumble kids, decked out for 
choir service. A picture you'd like to see 
your youngster in someday, I’m sure. 


“Suppose he can’t even carry a 
tune. No matter. What counts is 
that he belong to the spirit of this 
picture... feeling at home in church 
or synagogue, 


“And there are no words to describe 
a parent’s peace of mind, when he knows, 
that no matter what happens, the chil- 
dren will always be ‘at home’ in the one 
place time does not change.” 


Light their life with Faith... ah bring them to worship this week nif 


» q Contributed te the Religion la American Life Program by 








PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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No. 4 of a series 





How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


Herman Johnson, who is in charge of this big 
tuber at the Bemis Multiwall Plant in Peoria, 
joined Bemis in the tubing department nine 
years ago and worked up to his present 
capacity. His job is one of the most important 
in a multiwall plant. 


Experienced Hands Run Our Tubers! 


Tubers—the big machines that fold and paste the multiple kraft 
plies—are the heart of multiwall bag making. Running, they look 
pretty automatic. But you don’t learn to run a tuber by reading an 
| instruction manual. It takes long experience, knowing eyes, 
(5 5) deft hands, to keep the plies properly nested and paste properly applied 
« . .- and to control the many other factors that affect the performance 

Bemis of the finished bag. We’ve been making multiwalls for twenty-seven 
years ...so there’s plenty of bag-making experience in our twelve 

jae nee haces multiwall plants strategically located coast to coast. 











Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Bemis sete Nigh senderde for the various papers aed im oy SoS Se 6 Oy 
mating Bemis Muitiwel Bags And ws are shies we 
maintain (none etondards becouse we bm) ows payer from 6 
verety of tap covrees These mu)upie soureen 

470 the hay tf ene showld fall below par, % 
Whe there Ore there te euppiy ows mente We 

(Gen) have te (ake lene than the bow. 


S$ Bemis =-:-:- 
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The shrewd flour buyer looks behind 
the mill to learn where his wheat is 
originating. No miller can have a 
finer selection of wheats than PAGE, 
which can draw supplies without pen- 


u At - alty from four major wheat states— 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and 
eae). Oklahoma. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


vat MILL KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
pRODUCING Company 


iwely : 
Exclusiv DIVISION OF 
* Flours FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


2 BAKER FLOURS Wee 
loaves of 46 
ane eahy to sell! 


TEA TABLE 
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Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaILy 


















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


»9E JAW SASKATOON 


NTREAL - MONCTON 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED Y/ 


/ 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


we 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








Specialists in Mhilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HAR 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 






SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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brags 
Something | 


New 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, (NC. 


KANSAS CITY ° BUFFALO ° NEW YORK 
Established 1885 















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 














Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 




















BN ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 













To build a bread business you must 
have customers who come back day 
after day ...and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 
top quality. 





FOUNDED BY 
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NO}! Look 
for Sunfed 
in this 

new bag... 


iy 











just as 

| individual 

as its genuine, 
old-fashioned 


flavor. 


Commander-Larabee 





MILLING COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Down 





U.S. AVERAGE FOR MARCH 
ESTIMATED AT 844,200 SACKS 





Total March Production Up 10% from February But 
Daily Average Off 4.2%—March Average 
Same as Year Earlier 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
19,417,500 sacks during March, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 844,200 sacks daily for 
the 23-working-day month. 

Total March production was up 
about 10% from the February esti- 
mate of 17,637,800 sacks. On a daily 
average basis, March production was 
off 4.2% from February, when the 
average was 881,800 sacks. The dif- 
ference in percentages is explained 
by a difference in number of working 
days. 

Total March production last year 
was estimated by the Miller at 18,- 
565,000 sacks. The total for March, 
1954, represents a gain of 4.5% over 
this figure. The daily average produc- 
tion in March last year was 844,000 
sacks, or about the same as the aver- 
age for March this year. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of March flour production of 19,417,- 
500 sacks is derived from reports 
received from mills in principal pro- 
duction centers and regions which are 
believed to account for approximately 
73% of the total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
14,194,200 sacks during March. That 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U.S. production, with the resultant 
estimate of 19,417,500 sacks. The 


daily average of 844,200 sacks was 
obtained by dividing the calendar 
month total by 23, the number of 


working days in the month. 


Most Show Decreases 

Most of the production centers and 
regions showed decreases in daily 
average production in March as com- 
pared with February. The biggest 
percentage decreases were shown at 
Buffalo and in the central and south- 
eastern states. Gains in averages 
were reported for Minneapolis and 
the north Pacific coast. 

Among the “Big Three” milling cen- 
ters, Minneapolis showed a gain of 
11% in daily average output. The 
Kansas City average was off 4.6% 
from February, while the Buffalo av- 
erage was down 8%. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in March was 95,248 sacks— 
down 8,392 sacks, or 8%, from the 
February average of 103,640 sacks. 

The Minneapolis daily average in 
March was 48,313 sacks — up 538 
sacks, or 1.1%, from the February 
average of 47,775 sacks. 

Kansas City production on a daily 
average basis in March was 50,330 
sacks. This represents a decrease of 
2,410 sacks, or 4.6%, from the Febru- 
ary average of 52,740 sacks. 

The daily average output of in- 
terior northwest mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller was 86,161 
sacks in March. This represents a de- 
cline of 3,144 sacks, or 3.5%, from 
the February figure of 89,305 sac‘xs. 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage in March was 134,474 sacks, 


which represents a decline of 2,606 
sacks, or 1.9%, from the February 
average of 137,080 sacks. 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest group reporting to the 
Miller produced at a daily average 
rate of 180,217 sacks in March. This 
represents a decline of 10,398 sacks, 
or 5.4%, from the February figure of 
190,615 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—-the daily aver- 
age production in March was 230,548 
sacks. This represents a decline of 
12,807 sacks, or 5.2%, from the Feb- 
ruary average of 243,355 sacks. 

Mills in the central and south- 
eastern states which report produc- 
tion figures to the Miller had a daily 
average of 99,048 sacks in March. 
This was 11,467 sacks, or 10.3%, less 
than the February average of 110,515 
sacks. 

North Pacific coast mills which re- 
port production figures to The North- 
western Miller turned out wheat flour 
at a daily average rate of 57,822 
sacks in March. This was 5,102 sacks, 
or 9.7%, larger than the February 
average of 52,720 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and areas are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The chart below shows the daily 
average trend by calendar years. 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR MARCH, 1954 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis re 


nt 100% of production, Ad- 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
IE a sane Wa dacseneedien ebas 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
EE he on, on od bina ons ne pas 
Interior Southwest 


teh pad. HELE TPE Eee 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST .. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 


I is oes ahs awand eal baa 
Percent of U3, Totale .cosiceccseas 
ADJUSTED TOTALS, U.S. .... 


March February March 
1954 1954 1953 
2,190,700 2,072,791 2,088,300 
1,111,200 955,500 1,224,400 
1,981,700 1,786,100 1,940,400 
3,092,900 2,741,600 3,164,800 
1,157,600 1,054,800 1,068,500 
4,145,000 3,812,300 3,657,800 
5,302,600 4,867,100 4,726,300 
2,278,100 2,210,300 2,397,300 
1,329,900 1,054,400 1,094,600 
14,194,200 12,946,200 13,471,300 

73.1 73.4 72.5 


19,417,500 17,637,800 18,565,000 





General Mills 
Plant Workers’ 
Strike Continues 


MINNEAPOLIS—No further prog- 
ress was reported this week toward 
settlement of the dispute involved 
in the 12-day-old strike of General 
Mills, Inec., plant employees. More 
than 4,500 employees are on strike 
at flour, feed and food plants in 20 
cities. 

The American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL) began the strike April 
2 at plants covered by a master con- 
tract. 

The union's general executive board 
and policy committee were meeting 
in Chicago this week, and no new 
negotiation or conciliation efforts 
were expected for the time being. 


Federal conciliators in Minneapolis 
said they had been keeping in con- 
tact with both sides, As of April 13, 
no further joint meetings had been 
scheduled. 

The principal issue in the dispute, 
it has been indicated, involves a pro- 
vision of the master agreement deal- 
ing with work scheduling. 

Union officials said they were plan- 
ning at their Chicago meeting to 
complete a program for “mobiliza- 
tion of all-out American Federation 
of Grain Millers support” for the 
General Mills strike. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
agreement on renewed master con- 
tracts had been reached between the 
Grain Millers union and Piilsbury 
Mills, Inc., Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
and Standard Milling Co. The agree- 
ments, covering plant employees un- 
der master contracts, were to go to 
the union policy committee this week 
and then to local memberships for 
ratification. 














































































U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Wheat flour production 
by U.S. mills during March averaged 844,200 sacks, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by The Northwestern Miller. 
That figure is based on reports received from mills which 
account for approximately 73% of the nation’s total out- 





put. It represents a decrease of about 4% from the 
February average of 881,800 sacks reported by the 
Miller. The daily average in March last year was 844,000 
sacks, so, as the chart shows, the March average this 
year was about unchanged from a year earlier. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—Evidence of ma- 
jor policy of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture regarding feed grain 
prices is detected in last week's an- 
nouncement that USDA would sell 
old crop corn at bin sites at the 
market price but not Jess than 20¢ 
below the county loan rate of the 
1953 support program, 

This decision means that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is placing a 
temporary price ceiling on sales of 
the 1953 crop and is content to sell 
out its 1948-49 crop corn stocks in 
small lots in the country until such 
time as the loan program removes 
most of the free corn of the 1953 crop 
from the market. This analysis was 
privately confirmed by reliable USDA 
sources here this week. 

Up to last week the domestic sales 
policy on old crop stocks of corn had 
been confusing and dislocating to 
trade channels since the sales price 
varied widely among counties. USDA 
officials said that the county sales 
prices for 1948-49 crop corn at bin 
sites varied all the way from 5 to 30¢ 
bu. under the 1953-crop loan rates 
for the counties where sold. 

USDA announced April 6 its new 
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USDA Feed Grain Price Policy 
Seen in New Corn Pricing Plan 


policy of selling this old crop corn 
at bin sites at the market but at not 
less than 20¢ bu. under the local loan 
rate for No. 3 yellow corn. In addi- 
tion, off-grade corn owned by CCC 
from any other crop will also be of- 
fered at the same price. USDA said 
the price adjustment is expected to 
increase sales of CCC stocks of corn 
which are deteriorating or threatened 
with deterioration. Previously, the 
1948-49 corn was for sale at local 
market prices but at not less than the 
1953 county loan rate. 


Smaller Amount 

In making the sales price an- 
nouncement, USDA said it had about 
170 million bushels of the old 1948- 
49 crop corn for sale. Trade sources 
doubt that this quantity is available. 
They estimate that there will prob- 
ably be not more than 130 million 
bushels. 

Nevertheless, it is a substantial 
quantity and a major market in- 
fluence. 

By placing a ceiling on new crop 
corn until the free market dries up 
through movement into loan, CCC 
will be able to dispose of sufficient 
quantities of the old crop supplies 
to feeders in the Corn Belt. 

When the free supply is reduced 
and prices would tend to push up, it 


is believed that then the old crop 
corn will be available in such volume 
that it too will act as a brake on a 
rise in feed grain prices. 

The major purpose of CCC now 
seems to be to hold the price of feed 
grains as far as possible at a level 
which will maintain favorable feed- 
ing relationships and at the same 
time give the corn farmer the pro- 
tection of the loan for that part of 
the crop which he has for sale. 

Recently trade sources have re- 
ported here that corn from the new 
crop was being bought at Illinois 
points at $1.28@1.34 bu., which is 
approximately the minimum price at 
which CCC is offering its old crop 
stocks. These trade observers said 
that CCC would not sell much corn 
at that level, and they believed that 
CCC would follow the market down 
to move its stocks. 

This opinion was knocked down 
this week by responsible USDA offi- 
cials who said that they would not 
follow the market down and were 
content to wait it out until such point 
as the free market supplies were 
reduced to a minimum, at which point 
it was expected that the old crop 
supplies would be more attractive 
and ultimately would be picked up by 
the feeders. 





New Loan Data Given; USDA Lists 


467-Million-Bushel Wheat Total 


WASHINGTON —-A new wrinkle 
has been added to the monthly Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reporting on its 
price support operations this month 
as it discloses a modified net loan 
position to reflect loan redemptions 
by farmers and early deliveries of 
some crops as previously requested 
by that agency. 

The new feature may not be as 
clarifying as desired and in some re- 
spects may add further confusion to 
the already complicated method of 
issuing these reports. 

For example, CCC for March 15 
shows 552,253,000 bu. of wheat held 
either under loan or purchase agree- 
ments. However, in its modified net 
position (“price support loan out- 
standing”) it lists only 466,997,000 
bu. The difference between those two 
items is explained by a USDA state- 
ment that this difference “between 
the quantity placed under loan and 
the quantity now outstanding under 
loan represents redemptions of loans 
by farmers and early deliveries au- 
thorized prior to maturity.” 

In the case of wheat this explana- 
tion leaves much to be desired. It is 
suspected that a very considerable 
part of this difference of more than 
80 million bushels between the two 


items must represent pre-maturity 
deliveries to CCC from 1953 wheat 
and relatively a small redemption by 
farmers since there has been little 
price incentive to take wheat out 
from the government loan account. 


Also In Corn Figures 


Another instance of this rather un- 
satisfactory reporting method occurs 
in the case of corn, Comparison of 
the gross account column and the 
modified net column shows that near- 
ly 18 million bushels have been either 
redeemed from the loan or tendered 
to the government on pre-loan ma- 
turity. Again, since the corn price 
has not been one to attract with- 
drawals from the loan most of this 
difference must be accounted for in 
pre-maturity deliveries. 

However, in the case of soybeans 
the drop between the gross loan 
position and the modified net loan ac- 
count can readily be ascribed to lift- 
ing from the loan under the incentive 
of zooming open market prices. An- 
other more readily explainable item 
is that of oats where a difference 
of approximately 15 million bushels 
must reflect pre-maturity loan de- 
liveries which were requested by the 
government earlier in a group of 


USDA Lists Grain Under Price Support 


(In thousand bushels) 





Price support operations Price 
Purchase upport loans 
Commodity Loans made agreements Total outstanding 
Harley 36,841 9,051 9,590 
Corn 313,563 18,223 ‘1 85 
Flaxseed .... 15,366 2,871 14,959 
Grain sorghume 42,396 2.982 41,570 
Oats .. 45,363 9,920 10,065 
Rye ... 4,377 1,007 4,311 
Soybeans 30,373 1,418 & 
Wheat .... : eeeees 489,029 63,224 466,997 
Total 976,307 108 696 1,086,003 917 +) 


southeastern states from farm and 
warehouse positions and a subsequent 
call of the oat loans in those states. 

Here is the loan data as presented 
by USDA: 

Nearly 332 million bushels of 1953- 
crop corn had been put under price 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments by farmers through March 15. 
This is an increase of about 40 mil- 
lion bushels since the department's 
last report, as of Feb. 15. The total 
includes 310,744,744 bu. stored on 
farms, 2,818,609 bu. stored in ware- 
houses and 18,222,935 bu. under pur- 
chase agreements. 

The price support total of 331,786,- 
288 bu. is comparable with the 270,- 
359,176 bu. of 1952-crop corn put 
under price support through March 
15, 1953. Of the total so far this year, 
the quantity reported for Iowa was 
119,230,597 bu.; Illinois, 53,893,268 
bu.; Minnesota, 48,115,016 bu.; Ne- 
braska, 33,634,624 bu., and South 
Dakota, 25,158,857 bu. Price support 
on 1953-corn is available through 
May, 1954. The most corn ever put 
under support in a season was 550,- 
882,000 bu. of the 1948 record crop. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of corn and 
other 1953 crops placed under loans 
and purchase agreements and 
amounts outstanding through March 
15. The availability of price support 
has expired for most commodities and 
there is little change from the previ- 
ous total except for corrections and 
late reportings. The difference be- 
tween the quantity placed under loan 
and the quantity now outstanding 
under loan represents redemptions of 
loans by farmers and early deliveries 
authorized prior to maturity. 
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B. Glenn MacNary 


VICE PRESIDENT—B. Glenn Mac- 
Nary has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Baking Co., 
R. Newton Laughlin, president, an- 
nounced. Mr. MacNary joined Con- 
tinental in 1929 as chain store rep- 
resentative at Boston, shortly after 
graduation from college. From 1930 
to 1934 he was supervisor and sales 
manager at the Hoboken, N.J., Won- 
der Bakery. He was made manager 
of this bakery in 1934. In 1939, he 
was named manager of the Jamaica, 
Long Island, Bakery and in 1943, he 
was appointed regional sales manager 
in the New York area. From 1947 
to February, 1953. Mr. MacNary was 
assistant sales manager for the en- 
tire company. In 1953, he was named 
assistant to the president. 





CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
CALLS APRIL 23 MEETING 


CHICAGO A special luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors has been called by 
Ward W. Miller, Sheridan Flouring 
Mills, Inc., president of the club, for 
12 noon, April 23, at the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, Sherman Hotel. 

At this meeting, delegates to the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors will 
be elected. The delegates also will be 
instructed on the issues of importance 
to local flour distributors. 


——=—=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO STORAGE SOLD 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has sold its 1,000,000 
bu. grain elevator on the Buffalo 
River to the George J. Meyer Malt 
& Grain Corp. 

The company plans to conduct 
malting operations at the new loca- 
tion, moving some of the operations 
from the present plant at 1314 
Niagara St. 

The elevator was used for flaxseed 
storage many years. The linseed 
crushing plant and the elevator were 
closed by the owners more than a 
year ago and the elevator since has 
been under lease to the Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Assn. of Columbus, Ohio 
for wheat storage. 





———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


1,500,000 BU. NEW STORAGE 

GRANT, NEB. — The Producers 
Grain Co., a new firm headed by Carl 
Schumacher of Grant, will erect one 
of the largest elevators in this part 
of the state, with a capacity of 1.5 
million bushels. 
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Now! “’Bakery-Proved’’ Flours 
Delivered to Your Bakery in Bulk 


at Savings from 15c to 25c per Cwt. 


International Milling Company was the first and the only milling company 
in the United States to instail and use the latest advance-design European 
wheat conditioning and milling machinery in all its mills. International took 
this important step in order to render its customers better service and 
bring them finer flour. Now International has taken another great step. 
Today, in new Airslide railroad cars and pneumatic trucks, International 
is ready to deliver “Bakery-Proved" flours to you in bulk. 


Through special arrangements which we have 
made, Airslide cars are available at no extra 
cost to bring International’s famous “Bakery- 
Proved” flours right to your bakery in bulk. 
These cars are especially designed for shipping 
flour. They are insulated and sealed to keep 
flour in the finest condition. They can be un- 
loaded into any type of conveying system— 
mechanical, gravity or pneumatic. 


If you do not have a railroad siding at your 
plant, you will be interested to know that we 
have been delivering bulk flour by specially 
designed pneumatic truck to some bakeries for 


nearly a year. This service is being rapidly ex- 
panded. Flour delivered by pneumatic truck is 
“pumped” right into your flour bins and re- 
quires no unloading equipment at the bakery. 


The economies of shipping flour in bulk are 
obvious in terms of sack and labor costs and 
elimination of flour loss. Bulk shipment now 
becomes another service which International 
renders to its customers. Today, International 
not only provides the finest flours available, 
but can deliver them to you in bulk at savings 
from 15c to 25c or more per cwt., according to 
bakers’ own estimates. 


International has pioneered the development of bulk flour distribution and 
handling. We have equipped our own mills to handle flour in bulk. 
Let us help you with your bulk flour planning. 





“Bakery Proved" —Trademark 


FLOUR, = [International 


COMPANY 
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GENERAL MILLS CANADIAN CORNERSTONE — Miss Lucy Bell, daughter 
of Charles H. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., laid the cornerstone of 
the new $2 million plant of General Mills (Canada) Ltd., at Etobicoke, 
Toronto, April 7. It was intended that Mr. Bell himself should lay the stone 
but at the last moment he departed from the program to give the honor to 
his daughter. The new plant, which represents General Mills’ first venture 
into the Canadian processing field, Is being built on a site of 56 acres and 
will provide 80,000 sq. ft. of production space and 10,000 sq. ft. for offices, 
laboratories and kitchens. Present at the ceremony was E. J. Schujahn, vice 
president and general manager of General Mills (Canada) Ltd. Almost all 
the new staff will be Canadian, Mr. Schujahn stated, and one of the first 
Canadians in the management group will be Miss Margaret Oliver, who will 
head home service activities at the new plant. Miss Oliver, a graduate in 
home economics at the University of Manitoba, joined Genera! Mills in 1951. 
The management staff also includes K. J. Rockstroh as production manager; 
Vv. H. Nelson, comptroller; G. W. Ryan, sales manager and R. 8S. Spaeth, 


advertising manager. 





WHEAT DEAL WITH SPAIN MAY 


BE FORERUNNER OF OTHERS 





Export Trade to Handle Sale of 10 Million Bushels of 
CCC Wheat to Spain; Conditions Outlined 
for Similar Transactions 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced details of the program ar- 
ranged for the sale of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat to Spain as an- 
nounced by Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on March 15. 
About 10 million bushels of CCC- 
owned wheat will move under the 
program through commercial export 
channels. 

Exports will be made as required 
by Spain and as the CCC wheat is 
available. The wheat should be moved 
in the next 90-day period. 

To meet the immediate needs of 
Spain for food grain, the CCC is ex- 
porting directly about one million 
bushels. 

Other deals similar to the transac- 
tion with Spain are being contem- 
plated by USDA, according to Secre- 
tary Benson. One item that appears 
to be in the mill is the sale of U.S. 
cotton to France for which the ex- 
porter would receive frances to be ex- 
changed with CCC for U.S. dollars. 

Other CCC stocks of surpluses will 
be available for this type of transac- 
tion, it was learned from the secre- 
tary, if the sale involves North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization countries 
where Defense Department funds can 
be used to pick up the local foreign 
currencies. 

To understand the situation it is 
necessary to itemize the sales pro- 
cedure of the Spanish grain transac- 
tion 

Under Sec. 550 

This disposal of wheat to Spain is 
a Mutual Security Act Sec. 550 type 
of sale but does not involve the For- 
eign Operations Administration. Spain 


primarily required nearly 10 million 
bushels of wheat for which it wanted 
to pay in pesetas. 

The USDA decided that the export 
arrangements must be handled 
through commercial exporters to 
maintain the administration view that 
government-to-government deals de- 
nied the principle of free trade. 

As the arrangement was consum- 
mated, the private exporter may offer 
wheat to the Spanish buyer on the 
basis of tenders of CCC wheat, basis 
f.o.b., U.S. ports. The U.S. exporter 
would give CCC a letter of credit 
or cash at the time he bought the 
CCC wheat. Subsequently, when he 
negotiated a sale in Spain, on the ex- 
change basis of 42.5 pesetas for the 
U.S. dollar, the Spanish buyer would 
be required to deposit with a USS. 
agent in Spain the Spanish pesetas 
Subsequently the CCC would release 
to the U.S. exporter dollars or an 
equivalent amount of his letter of 
credit and the Spanish pesetas would 
be credited to the account of CCC. 

When the Defense Department 
starts to spend its dollars from ap- 
propriations in Spain for the erec- 
tion of U.S. bases the pesetas held 
by CCC will be picked up by the 
Defense Department and used to pay 
for work performed for them by 
contractors. 

It should be called an MSA-550 
type of transaction since it adopts the 
same procedure involved in sales of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses under the 


MSA act where local foreign cur- 
rencies are used. 
According to Secretary Benson, 


USDA will contemplate further sales 
of this type. The main problem for 


the exporter is that he must in mak- 
ing foreign sales for local currencies, 
complete the sale in a foreign nation 
where the local currency may be used 
to pay for Defense Department ac- 
tivities. 

This does not mean that the deal 
cannot be triangular. For example, a 
deal may start with the sale of US. 
surpluses to a non-NATO nation but 
where that nation’s currency can be 
used to buy services or goods from a 
NATO country for the NATO coun- 
try currency. In that event the USDA 
would consider such an arrangement 
and accept the NATO country cur- 
rency if the Defense Department has 
a program established for that coun- 
try. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


STRADER-HUGHSTON CO. 
ESTABLISHED IN DALLAS 


DALLAS — The Strader-Hughston 
Co. was formed here April 1 as a 
partnership of Ralph C. Strader and 
Thomas H. Hughston. The company 
will deal in feed ingredients, princi- 
pally vegetable and animal protein 
products, vitamins and antibiotics. 

Mr. Strader formerly was associ- 
ated with the Johnson-Strader Co., 
Farmers Branch, Texas, and previ- 
ously with Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc., Dallas. Mr. Hughston has been 
an independent dealer in vegetable 
proteins and cottonseed hulls for the 
past three years in Dallas. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. LOUIS MILLING CLUB 
PLANS OUTING APRIL 20 


ST. LOUIS—The spring outing and 
dinner of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club will be held at Crystal 
Lake Country Club, April 20. Golf 
will be the principal attraction in the 
afternoon. 

A full report of the financial oper- 
ation of the club during 1953 will be 
heard. Notices have also been sent 
to all members proposing certain 
changes in the constitution and by- 








laws. A record attendance is ex- 
pected. 

TTT 

50TH YEAR IN MILLING TRADE 


BEGUN BY RALPH C. SOWDEN 
¢ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS — 
Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and head of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, began his 50th 
year in the flour milling business a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Sowden went to 
Arkansas City in March, 1904, and 
began working for the New Era firm 
where his father was mill superin- 
tendent. Mr. Sowden first worked as 
a second miller on the night shift 
which started at midnight and ended 
at noon in those days. Later, he be- 
came assistant to Andrew Hunt, 
founder and president of the com- 
pany, and was made president of the 
firm when Mr. Hunt died in 1918. 
Mr. Sowden represents the fourth of 
five generations of flour millers. His 
great grandfather and grandfather 
were flour millers in the ancestral 
community of Lanivelt, England. His 
son, A. James Sowden is vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the New 
Era firm. And a sixth generation, 
represented by grandson Tommy 
Sowden, is only a few years away 
from a milling apprenticeship. 

Mr. Sowden’s anniversary was the 
subject of a feature article in the 
April 7 issue of the Arkansas City 
Daily Traveler. 
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Canadian Output 
Report Indicates 
Improved Trade 


TORONTO—A small, but neverthe- 
less important sign that the Canadian 
flour milling industry is climbing out 
of the pit into which it sank at the 
turn of the calendar year appears in 
the official returns of production for 
February. 

Production of flour during the 
month has been officially set at 1,717,- 
646 bbl., compared with 1,661,799 bbl. 
in January, with mill operations at 
73.8% of capacity when computed on 
a 24-day working period in the month 
and a daily potential of 96,969 bbl. 
Mills reporting in January operated 
at 68.6% of their combined rated 
capacity when computed on a 25-day 
working period. Monthly production 
in all but two of the previous six 
months of the crop year was higher; 
yet the rise now reported may be the 
significant factor heralding an im- 
proving situation. 

Production is still 1.8 million bar- 
rels below that recorded at the end of 
seven months operations in the crop 
year 1952-53, but the present figure 
of 12,137,133 bbl. may show a greater 
rate of increase if more export busi- 
ness can be booked. 


Exports the Key 


Exports provide the key to the 
situation, and while the current pros- 
pects are no brighter, as far as large 
orders are concerned, there are signs 
of increased interest in the highly 
regarded Canadian product. The pro- 
duction deficit of 1.8 million barrels 
is more than covered by the cutback 
in orders from Egypt of 1,074,730 bbl. 
and from the U.K. of 880,648 bbl. 
Export shipments in the seven months 
of the present crop year total 5,711,- 
967 bbl., compared with 7,163,471 bbl. 
at the same time last year, a net loss 
of 1.4 million barrels 

Significant gains have been record- 
ed in a number of overseas coun- 
tries, with the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and the Belgian Congo 
figuring prominently in the market. 
In the West Indian market, Jamaica 
has lifted two and one half times its 
offtake in the first seven months of 
the crop year 1952-53 with an import 
of 269,959 bbl., while other outlets 
in the same area are holding fairly 
steady. Gains have also been recorded 
in Japan, Korea, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Nic- 
aragua, Colombia and Venezuela. 

The losses have been occasioned to 
a certain extent by the diminution of 
the demand for low grade flour milled 
from No. 5 wheat. The British reduc- 
tion in offtake is also more serious 
than the figure of 880,000 bbl. indi- 
cates, as far as the spring wheat 
millers are concerned. The total off- 
take for the present crop year, set 
at 1,819,243 bbl., includes a heavier 
than usual proportion of winter wheat 
flour which found a ready market in 
the U.K. during the early months of 
the season. 

Production of winter wheat flour 
continues at a rate indicative of the 
extra demand which has marked re- 
cent operations in this grade. The 
February output has been set at 114,- 
586 bbl., compared with 83,344 bbl. 
in the same month a year ago. The 
total output for the period August- 
February is set at 1,164,828 bbl., com- 
pared with only 696,289 bbl. in the 
same period a year ago. 

Millfeed production for February 
was recorded at 55,992 tons, com- 
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pared with 60,025 tons in the same 
month last year. This was made up 
of 26,020 tons bran, 22,503 tons shorts 
and 7,469 tons midds. Total millfeed 
production in the August-February 
period of the current crop year 
amounted to 396,336 tons, compared 
with 478,145 tons in the same period 
of 1952-53 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF re 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED SETS 
UP REORGANIZATION PLAN 


WILKES-BARRE Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co. has asked the Fed- 
eral district court at Scranton to ap- 
point a trustee to operate its cookie 
and candy business while a reorgani- 
zation plan is developed under terms 





of Chapter 10 of the bankruptcy act. 
Signed by W. C. Evans, president, 
the Carr petition states that while 


the company is solvent, its assets are 
of such a nature that the true value 
is not readily realizable 

It also declares that “your petition- 
er cannot be reorganized with rea- 
sonable prospect of success in the 
continued operation of its business 
merely by an arrangement with its 
unsecured creditors. New capital is 
needed by your petitioner. Petitioner 
believes that such capital may be 
obtainable only through a recasting 
of its present stock interests and an 
alteration or modification of the 
rights of the unsecured creditors as 
part of a single plan of reorganiza- 
tion.” 

“Our inventories and receivables 
are higher than normal,” explained 
Mr. Evans, in commenting on the’ pe- 
tition. “We're simply short of cash 
to discount or pay bills when due.” 

Current assets of the company 
totaled $2,667,754 Feb. 28. Cash ag- 
gregated $506,120 and _ inventories 
were listed at $1,217,623. Current 
liabilities totaled $1,826,263 

Headquartered here, Carr-Consoli- 
dated also has cookie plants at Bos- 
ton and Chicago. It is the country’s 
fourth largest biscuit and cracker 
company 


BREAD iS THE STAFF fF Lire 


HORN & HARDART SHOWS 

INCREASED NET PROFIT 

NEW YORK—The Horn & Hardart 
Co., in its annual statement, shows 
sales during 1953 of $41,833,645, com- 
pared with $41,685,362 during 1952. 
The net profit in 1953 was $1,059,629, 
or earnings per share of $1.65, com- 
pared with $945,525 or $1.44 a share 
in 1952 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF Ft 


USDA Chief Denies 
Plan for Extending 
High Price Supports 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
Secretary of Agriculture, has 
quieted a substantial report published 
this week in the New York Times 
that Congress would pass a one-year 
extension of the existing high price 
supports for the basic farm commodi- 
ties 

At a press conference here this 
week following the publication of the 
Times story, Mr. Benson said that he 
was sure that the president would 
veto any bill which would extend the 
present level of high supports for the 
basic commodities. The New York 
Times story was attributed to the 
opinions of Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.), who has been an opponent of 
Mr. Benson even before he was sworn 
into office as secretary of agriculture. 


son 
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5 NEW DIRECTORS NAMED 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


CHICAGO — Five new directors 
have been elected to serve three-year 
terms, it has been announced by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
The new directors are: 

Dorris J. Nunn, Chas. Nunn & 
Sons, Evansville, Ind.; Frank Red- 
ding, Southern Crown Milling Co., 
Asheboro, N.C.; Fred N. Rowe, Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich.; 
W. J. Simpson, Owensboro Milling 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., and James E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The 15 directors of the association, 
10 being holdover, will hold their 
first meeting of organization and will 
elect a new president and other of- 
ficers at a meeting to be held at 
8 a.m. May 18 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. The new of- 
ficers will be in charge of the next 
NSWMA meeting which will be held 
at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., 
May 28-29. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., retiring presi- 
dent, will preside at the May meet- 
ing of the board of directors, states 
Paul M. Marshall, vice president and 
secretary. 


BrEaAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. BENNETT REJOINS 
SPROUT-WALDRON STAFF 


MUNCY, PA.—C. Randall (Nick) 
Bennett has rejoined the Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. staff of millwrights and 
service engineers, according to an 
announcement by Harold J. Alsted, 
vice president of the company. 

Mr. Bennett has been maintenance 
engineer of Delaware Mills, Deposit, 
N.Y., for the last six years, during 
which time the firm carried out an 
extensive modernization and expan- 
sion program. Before joining Dela- 
ware Mills, Mr. Bennett was with 
Sprout-Waldron as a millwright and 
salesman for seven years, and before 
that he was receiving training as a 
free lance millwright. 

Mr. Alsted said the addition of 
Mr. Bennett to the Sprout-Waldron 
staff would bring even more service 
by the company. 
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NORTHWEST SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET APRIL 30 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its April 
meeting on Friday, April 30, at Day- 
ton’s Sky Room in Minneapolis. The 
meeting will start with lunch at noon. 

The speaker will be Dr. Robert T. 
Joslin, research department, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. He will speak on 
“Rheology in Leavening Research,” 
and will discuss basic principles of 
rheology, choosing illustrative ex- 
amples from the field of cereal chem- 
istry. 

This is the last meeting of the sec- 
tion before the national meeting next 
month in Denver. Election of officers 
for the coming year will be a major 
item of business at the meeting. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
TO DISCUSS FOIL APRIL 14 


CHICAGO — Aluminum foil con- 
tainers, described by some observers 
as the hottest item in the baking in- 
dustry, will be discussed at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club at the Civic Opera 
Bldg. in Chicago April 14. 

Speaker for the evening is William 
Beck, chief engineer of the foil divi- 








sion of Ekco Products Co., Chicago. 
He has been associated with the de- 
velopment and manufacture of foil 
containers since their conception. He 
is expected to point out the advan- 
tages of foil containers, and illustrate 
his points with colored slides. 

The social hour will begin at 5:30 
p.m., with dinner at 6:30. 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NBC CONSTRUCTION 


BEGUN IN BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — National 
Biscuit Co. has begun construction of 
a new office and warehouse building 
in Birmingham, Ala. W. A. Moore, lo- 
cal manager, said the new branch, ex- 
pected to cost about $250,000, is being 
erected at Ist Ave. and 13th St. 

It is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the early fall. The new 
structure will have a total area of 
31,000 sq. ft. About 25,000 sq. ft. will 
be used for warehousing of Nabisco 
products. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE a 


FRANK H. HARRIS OF 
AUSTRALIA ON TOUR 


LONDON—Frank H. Harris, a well 
known figure in Australian milling 
circles, has been visiting England for 
the second time since the war. He 











was a recent caller at the Rochdale 
works of Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., and he planned to continue his 
tour in the U.S. in time to attend the 
meeting of the Association of Opera- 





Frank H. Harris 


tive Millers in Chicago May 23-27. 
Thereafter he will visit a number of 
countries in South America before 
proceeding home. 

Mr. Harris is showing considerable 
interest in recent developments in the 
field of pneumatic conveying and 
many of his visits at the invitations of 
millers are devoted to inspecting the 
latest installations. 

The founder of the firm of Harris 
& Co. (Forbes) Pty., Ltd., located in 
Forbes, New South Wales, 34 years 
ago, Mr. Harris is also associated with 
Gillespie Bros. Pty., Ltd., Sydney. 

In the accompanying picture, Mr. 
Harris is shown as he examines the 
photographic record of visitors main- 
tained by the Robinson firm at its 
Rochdale works. 


——BREAO (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERCY KENT BAG PLANT 
NEARING COMPLETION 


KANSAS CITY—The Percy Kent 
Bag Co.'s new 80,000-sq.-ft. paper bag 
plant on a five-acre plot in Kansas 
City is nearing completion. It is ex- 
pected to be in operation in June. 

This company expansion will em- 
ploy about 225 new production work- 
ers and several additional salesmen, 
R.. K. Peek, president of the firm, has 
announced. 
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Ian 8. Reid 


ROBINSON TECHNICIAN 
TOURS MILL CENTERS 


TORONTO—Ian S. Reid, technical 
representative of Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, is cur- 
rently touring North American mill- 
ing centers to introduce his com- 
pany’s line of milling ,machinery to 
interested millers. The Robinson or- 
ganization has made several contri- 
butions to the evolution of modern 
milling techniques, including pneu- 
matic handling, and its staff has been 
responsible for the erection of many 
mills in various parts of the world. 

Mr. Reid, who has had a wide ex- 
perience of milling engineering, was 
manager of a group of European 
mills for a number of years after the 
war. 

Associated with Mr. Reid in his 
work in Canada is Kipp Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, representatives of Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., in that country. 


———HREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAPAN, U.K., TOP BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canadian wheat and 
flour sales to export outlets for the 
week ended April 8 amounted to 4,- 
718,000 bu., or more than 700,000 bu. 
greater than the week previous, Only 
659,000 bu. was in the form of flour 
and of this 278,000 bu. were worked 
to International Wheat Agreement 
signatories. 

Wheat sales only were slightly over 
4,000,000 bu. and more than 80% 
of this was for IWA countries. South 
Africa was the biggest buyer taking 
773,000 bu. while 701,000 was worked 
to Japan, 629,000 to Germany, 560,000 
to Belgium, 348,000 to Switzerland 
and 263,000 bu. to Cuba. The re- 
mainder was worked on the basis of 
two-thirds to Netherlands and one- 
third to Ecuador. Class 2 sales in- 
cluded 345,000 bu. to Japan, 260,000 
to the U.K., 32,000 to Colombia and 
11,000 bu. to Ecuador. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Julia Kranser Hurd, former 
Wichita, Kansas resident, and widow 
of L. R. Hurd, for many years presi- 
dent of the Red Star Mills, Wichita, 
died at her home in Minneapolis April 
5. Mrs. Hurd was active in music and 
art circles while residing in Wichita. 


Mrs. Ethel Bemmels, wife of R. E. 
Bemmels, died April 10 at San Diego, 
Cal. Mr. Bemmels was in the flour 
brokerage business in Chicago until 
his retirement from that business 1% 
years ago. Mrs. Bemmels was a na- 
tive of La Crescent, Minn. Services 
will be in Minneapolis at the Welan- 
der-Quist Co. (West Chapel) funeral 
home April 15 with burial to be in 
Lakewood Cemetery 
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AS WHEAT MARKET CLIMBS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR IMPROVE 





Spring Wheat Mills Show Best Sales Gain as Bakers Pur- 
chase 30-Day Needs—Production Shows 
Sharp Decline 


Improved volume of sales was 
achieved by flour mills last week, 
with spring wheat mills getting the 
heavy end of the business. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 94% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 47% the previous week. 
Sales by mills in the Southwest aver- 
aged 57% of capacity, compared with 
30% the week before. Sales in the 
central states area averaged 45% of 
capacity 

The bulk of the spring wheat flour 
business was accomplished as prices 
moved up two successive days near 
the end of the week, with buyers pro- 
tected on the advance in quotations. 
Buying was scattered, with most pur- 
chases covering 30-day needs of 
bakers, 

A southwestern chain purchased 
hard winters for remaining April 
needs, and some medium sized lots 
were sold to eastern buyers. A good 
share of hard winter business re- 
mained in price - date - of - shipment 
transactions. Somewhat better soft 
wheat flour sales were reported by 
central states mills. 

Family flour trade was quiet, al- 
though some mills said directions 
were excellent. Others reported only 
fair directions. Prices of nationally- 
advertised brands were reduced 10¢ 
sack 

Export trade also was quiet. Nor- 
way was seeking bids on .7% ash 
flour but reportedly had its price 
ideas too low. Canadian mills filled 
an order from Jamaica for 35,000 
sacks. On the West Coast export 
activity was slack. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
79% of capacity, compared with 87% 
the previous week and 73% a year 
ago. The downturn was attributed 
largely to the strike at General Mills, 
Inc., plants. Output held up well in 
the Southwest but was off in all 
other areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour spurted for two days last week 
as prices moved up on_ successive 
days. The result was an improved 
volume for the week, with sales aver- 
aging 94%, compared with 47% the 
previous week and 74% a year ago. 

Business was quite widely scat- 
tered, and most individual lots sold 
were not large. However, the total 
was larger than any week since late 
February. Most of the sales were to 
fill out 30-day needs of bakers, with 
a few anticipating needs beyond that 
period, A few buyers apparently have 
covered through May. 

Prices moved down early in the 
week, but advanced 6¢ sack on April 
7 and another 8¢ sack on April 8, 
with buyers protected until the fol- 
lowing day's market opening in each 
instance. Prices held firm on the final 
day of the week, and quotations 
showed a 10¢ boost for the week 
ending April 9. 

Cash wheat premiums continued 
strong, more than offsetting some 
improvement in millfeed returns. 

Clears advanced about 5¢ sack dur- 
ing the week, with supplies still 
limited. Family flour quotations were 


lowered 10¢ sack on nationally-ad- 
vertised brands. Family directions 
were fair. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
was off sharply, averaging only 63% 
of capacity, compared with 96% the 
previous week and 100% in the com- 
parable week last year. The down- 
turn reflected the strike at the Gen- 
eral Mills plant. For the entire North- 
west, output averaged 72% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 89% the week 
before and 81% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 80%, compared with 92% 
the week before. 

Quotations Apri! 9, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.26@6.34, 
short patent $6.36@6.44, high gluten 
$6.96@7, first clears $5.95@6.30, 
whole wheat $6.40@6.41, family $6.40 
@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Bookings of flour by 
southwestern mills have expanded 
slightly, but the general tone of busi- 
ness remains slow, with buyers inter- 
ested only in immediate and nearby 
requirements. Crop disaster fears ap- 
parently have played no part in stim- 
ulating interest thus far. Sales last 
week averaged 57% of capacity, com- 
pared with 30% in the preceding pe- 
riod and 47% a year ago. Export 
bookings continued to lag and ac- 
counted for only one tenth of the 
business last week. 

Moderate improvement in_ sales 
volume was accomplished through the 
sale of the remainder of the current 
month’s requirements to a_south- 
western chain baker and some addi- 
tional medium lots to an eastern bak- 
er. Outside of these instances the 
character of the market closely re- 
sembled that of previous weeks. Oc- 
casionally a one- to three-car order 
would be taken, but on the whole the 
main daily volume of business was 
represented in price-date-of-shipment 


flour to several major buyers and a 
number of smaller customers. Family 
flour sales continued light with prices 
about 10¢ lower this week. The trend 
also was downward in bakery grades, 
with the range 10@15¢ sack lower. 
At the extreme downward end of the 
range the round lot bookings for 
April were accomplished. 

Export sales were very quiet. Nor- 
way had a bid in the market for May 
arrival at the Gulf for .7% ash clears. 
It was reported to be too low for 
most mills. 

In spite of the loss of production 
due to the General Mills strike, other 
mills did not seem to be gaining in 
output. The General Mills Kansas 
City plant remains in operation, so 
production figures there remain high- 
er than the level at other GMI cities. 

Quotations, April 9, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.07, standard 95% 
patent $5.90@5.97, straight $5.85@ 
5.92, established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.50, first clears $4.60@ 
4.95, second clears $4.55@4.60, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.25 @4.55. 

Wichita: Due to General Mills 
strike, operating time in Wichita 
mills was reduced to 3% days last 
week. Sales averaged 40%, compared 
with 28% the preceding week and 
27% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from poor to heavy. Prices 
April 9 were unchanged to 3¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Sharp decline in flour 
prices early in the week enticed 
some business which was of small lot 
nature and was booked ahead for 
two weeks to 30 days. Poor crop out- 
look, war talk and better export 
business led some to believe prices 
would advance in the near future. 
Later in the week prices moved up, 
and business fell away. Prices were 
generally 5¢ lower than a _ week 
earlier, resulting from decline in 
premiums and futures, plus better 
millfeeds. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 13: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.60@6.70; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers $5.85@5.90; standard $5.75@ 
5.80. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices practically un- 
changed from one week earlier. Ship- 
ping directions have been very slow. 

Oklahoma City: Strikes cut down 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Remain 
Slow as Macaroni Trade Declines 


Sales of semolina blends and other 
blended durum products remained 
slack last week as the needs of maca- 
roni and noodle product manufactur- 
ers continued light. 

The limited business being done in 
macaroni products currently is attri- 
buted largely to a seasonal situation. 
Volume normally tapers off at the 
end of the Lenten period, and con- 
sequently buying of semolina also be- 
comes limited. Sales were held to 
small fill-in lots from time to time 
last week. 

Some markets report that retail 
demand for macaroni and noodle 
items has been slower than usual 
during Lent this year, although over- 
all reports of business do not bear 
this out. Trade sources indicate that 
macaroni product production so far 
this year is ahead of last year. 

Durum wheat receipts remained 
light at Minneapolis, and prices held 
firm, with top quality lots going at 
$3.62 bu. Semolina blends were 


quoted about unchanged at $7.90@8 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 9 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib ‘ , Prieerre Fl 
9 Ib oP eg eeeeeees - 3.34@3.61 
58 lb eee cose ° 3.31@3.60 
17 Ib . 3.22@3.64 
56 Ib »@3.43 
5 lb @3.29 
54 Ib '\@3.12 
3 Ib @ 2.96 
52 lb eet 2.25@2.83 
51 Ib raetvesnns BOE 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly. &% 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
April 5-10 189,500 128,276 67T 
Previous week 189,500 *166,803 &7t 
Year ago 189,500 149,843 79 
Crop year 


production 

April 9, 1954 6,917,023T 

April 11, 1955 7,875,514 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 
ucts 


July 1, 1953 
July 1, 1962 


April 13, 1954 


LIMITED SUPPLIES 
BOLSTER MILLFEEDS 


<> 
Market Gains $1@1.50 at Minneapolis 
as Buyers Keep Offers 
Cleaned Up 


Millfeed markets continued strong 
because of limited supplies. Demand 
was not particularly heavy, but buy- 
ers needing immediate delivery had 
to compete for the limited offerings. 
Prices were up $1@1.50 for the week 
ending April 12 at Minneapolis. Mean- 
while, formula feed business contin- 
ued good. 

Formula feed business held to the 
previous week’s volume in the North- 
west or improved somewhat. A major 
factor in the trade continued to be 
heavy demand for starter feeds. 

Sales of pig starters were described 
by one manufacturer as “terrific,” 
and others indicated a very satisfac- 
tory volume, also. Sales of baby 
chick feeds continue to _ increase, 
along with turkey starters, very much 
in line with expectations based on 
the indicated expansion in flocks this 
year. 

Meanwhile, laying feeds held their 
own pretty well, although a great 
deal of dissatisfaction was being ex- 
pressed by flock-owners concerning 
the depressed egg market in rela- 
tion to steadily advancing feed costs. 
Somewhat the same situation prevails 
in the dairy feed business, although 
there, too, sales have been holding 
quite satisfactorily for the season, 
both for cheaper rations and the high- 
er protein items. 

Plant operations were maintained 
at full schedules, with one large man- 
ufacturer adding a third shift this 
week. No week end work was sched- 
uled, although order backlogs were 
reported fairly good. 

The feed business in the Southwest 
generally held to the gains made last 
week. Some mills reported a_ brisk 
volume of sales, and others indicated 
business was fair to good. Operations 
ranged from five to six and a half 
days. Prices were firm to slightly 
stronger. 

The best improvement was being 
shown for hog feed. The fairly stable 
pork market left the hog feeder in a 
much better situation than other 
types of feeding operations such as 
laying hens and broilers. Thus hog 
feed sales were improving and pig 
feed demand was good, too. 

While poultry feeds were furnish- 
ing a major portion of the directions 
at feed mills, egg prices continued 
at the season lows. 

Prices were steady to $1 ton high- 
er. The strength again was in the 
higher protein items which contain 
soybean oil meal, linseed oil meal and 
packing byproducts. Higher millfeed 
costs also furnished some cause for 
advancing formula prices. 

Formula feed business was termed 
generally good in the central states 
during the week ending April 7, al- 
though a few manufacturers said the 
upturn experienced last week had not 
come their way yet. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,176 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,598 tons 
in the previous week and 37,766 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 1,927,489 tons as compared 
with 1,992,264 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


' 
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Wheat Futures Turn 
Stronger Then Reverse 


Weather News Continues to Provide Chief Source 
of Market Influence; Crop Forecast Off Sharply 


Wheat futures prices followed an 
erratic path in the week ending April 
12. After first a downtrend, prices 
came back strong near the end of 
the period then slumped off the final 
day. Of major significance in deter- 
mining price changes was the news 
first of further deterioration in hard 
winter wheat crop prospects and then 
considerable rain over the week end 
which was said to have given consid- 
erable relief to previously dry areas. 
The government issued its first esti- 
mate of winter wheat prospects last 
week since December, showing a sub- 
stantial decline from the earlier fig- 
ure. Export prospects were somewhat 
better, although a good share of the 
pending business was likely to involve 
wheat from government stocks and 
by-pass any direct effect on futures 
markets. Meanwhile, cash wheat pre- 
miums continued to reflect the tight- 
ening of free market supplies, and 
further advances were made during 
the week. 

Chicago May was off 4%¢ for the 


week, and other deliveries there were 
off 1% to up %¢ bu. Minneapolis 
May showed a %¢ bu. decline while 


other deliveries were up fractions to 
1%4¢. Kansas City May was down a 
fraction and other contracts were up 
fractions. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 12 were: Chicago May 
$2.13%-%4, July $2.13-2.13%, Septem- 
ber $2.16%; Minneapolis May 
$2.34%, July $2.29, September 
$2.22%; Kansas City — May $2.23%, 
July $2.15, July hard $2.18, Septem- 
ber hard $2.20%. 


Estimate Cut 

A loss of 72 million bushels in 
prospective winter wheat production 
occurred between Dec. 1 and April 1, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s estimates. Estimated 
production now is 677,981,000 bu., 
compared with the December fore- 
cast of 750,140,000 bu. and last year’s 
outturn of 877,511,000 bu. A crop of 
this size would be the smallest with 
one exception in the past 10 years and 
52 million bushels below average. 
Abandonment of acreage was esti- 
mated at 19.3% of the area sown, 
against 11.7% estimated last Decem- 
ber, reflecting the drouth and wind 
damage to the crop in the South- 
west. The Kansas crop was reduced 
more than 29 million bushels, Oklaho- 
ma 17 million and Texas 31 million. 

The often-expressed possibility that 
the crop could recover considerably 
with proper rainfall now apparently 
was in the minds of traders April 12, 
the immediately following 
publication of the report, for prices 
quickly fell off from the April 9 levels 
following reports of precipitation in 
the Southwest. 

Export trade last week was con- 
fined mainly to the purchase of 1% 
million bushels by Greece. Germany 
is scheduled to buy 2% million bush- 
els April 15, and Formosa has been 
given a Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration grant of $4,400,000 for pur- 
chase of bread grains. The arrange- 
ments with Spain for purchase of 
about 11 million bushels of wheat 
through private trade channels were 
announced last week. Wheat will 
come from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks. 

U.S. exports of wheat and flour 
through March this crop year totaled 
about 152 million bushels, about 100 


session 


million less than the total in the 
same period last year and the lowest 
nine-month figure since 1944-45. Ex- 
ports from the four principal export- 
ing countries totaled a little over 
500 million bushels in the same pe- 
riod, about 90 million less than a year 
ago. Canada and Australia shipped 
less wheat, but Argentina boosted its 
total 85 million after a low figure 
the previous year. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.2 million bushels for the 
week ended April 9, compared with 
4.1 million for the previous week and 
48 million for the comparable week 
a year ago. At Minneapolis wheat re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 892 cars, 
while Duluth had 712 cars. While de- 
mand was not active earlier in the 
week there was enough mill buying 
as the week closed to advance premi- 
ums on all but the ordinary proteins. 
Best demand was for heavy test 
weights carrying above 13% protein. 
Premiums on 12% protein were up 
3¢ for the week and on higher pro- 
teins up 2¢. On April 9 trading ranges 
at Minneapolis on No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
were as follows: Ordinary 1@2¢ over 
May, 11% protein 1@2¢ over, 12% 
protein 4@9¢ over, 13% protein 13@ 
18¢ over, 14% protein 25@29¢ over, 
15% protein 42@44¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 64@66¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.77% and the durum 
10.86%. 

Durum wheat was quoted un- 
changed from a week earlier, with 
60-lb. durum at $3.36@3.62. (See 
table on page 14 for other test weight 
ranges.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on April 9: 


Yor Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. .. $2.38% @2.39% 
RUS Preemie ..cccces 2.38% @2.39% 
12% Protein ...... 2.41% @2.46% 
13% Proteim .nccccccs .. 2.50% @2.55% 
14% Protein 2.62% @2.66% 
15% Protein 2.79% @2.81% 
16% Protein .... moe - 3.01% @3.03% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight--2@3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Damage-—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%%; 


1@2¢ each 4% over 14% %. 
Receipts Larger 

With better types of milling wheat 
selling over loan values by modest 
margins, there was less inclination 
to bid up cash prices in the Kansas 
City market. Crop news weakened 
futures somewhat, which had an in- 
fluence on cash buyers, and there was 
some pickup in Kansas City receipts 
following the price peak last mid- 
week when values hit the highest 
level on the crop relative to loan 
values. 

There was some improvement in 
flour sales at times in the past week, 
and millers were the most active cash 
buyers, but the volume of sales was 
still moderate and there was not 
enough real need generated by the 
flour bookings to bring any great 
strength to wheat. 

Compared with a week ago, cash 
premiums were 1@3¢ lower at the 
bottom of the range. Buyers paid 
for less desirable milling types at all 
protein levels, the biggest drop being 
on the higher protein scale. The 
choice varieties retained the same 
premium basis as a week ago all 
along the line. The basic May future 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


” * 


* * « 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 


Flow production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the Us 


April 5-10, 


mills reporting currently tn The 
and to the total estimated 


*Previous April 6-11, April 7-12, April 8-13, 
week 1953 1952 1961 
656,054 670,987 ‘ 558,074 

1,102,997 TRS.665 1,213,559 
519,706 447,031 416,736 
494,932 629,022 564,957 
278,981 261,175 283,681 





1954 

Northwest 628,141 
Southwest 1,125,166 
Buffalo : 420,160 
Central and Southeast 433,211 
North Pacific Coast 270,527 

Tetele ..s; 2,777,205 
Percentage of total U.S. output 756 


* Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 





Apr. 5-10, Previous Apr. 6-11, 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest... 72 89 RI 
Southwest ee > & a4 60 
Ruffalo - $1 113 97 
Central and 8. E. 64 73 78 
N. Pacific Coast . 77 80 69 
Totals . 79 87 73 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 5-1lo R50 280,593 100 
Previous week 850 235,116 84 
Year ago 287,350 73,576 26 
Two years ago 340,600 272,457 80 
Five-year average ..... 81 
‘Ten-year average ‘ 82 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 











City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 5-10 1,021,350 844,553 a3 
Previous week 1,021,350 867,881 iA 
Year ago 1,019,750 715,065 70 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 8466 94 
Five-year average ° —v ose 88 
Ten-year average i . J 83 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North’ Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt: 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 5-10 671,400 433,211 “4 
Previous week 671,400 *494,932 73 
Year ago 671,000 629,022 78 
Two years ago 671,400 460,186 68 
Five-year average 73 
Ten-year average .... . . 70 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 5-10 459,500 420,160 1 
Previous week 159,500 519,706 113 
Year ago 459.500 447,031 97 
Two years ago 459,800 518,764 113 
Five-year average ‘ won eo 92 
Ten-year average ; 89 


3,036,907 
76 


3,062,670 2,686,880 


76 75 





Crop year flour production 














r———Suly 1 to ——\ 
Apr. 7-12, Apr, 8-13 April 10, April 11, 

1952 1951 1954 19563 
70 67 27,876,719 30,267 3 
90 9 2,018 48,01 3 
113 oo 860 20,402,066 
68 83 74,630 21,864,333 
72 78 O37 11,320,722 
83 ag O64 131,418,462 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 5-10 160,023 63 
Previous week 32 96 
Year ago 100 
Two years ago ‘ 86 
Five-year average .. ; * 79 
Ten-year average ° 72 


*Revised 


Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn- 


eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 6-10 481,250 368,118 7 

Previous week 481,250 “411,729 85 

Year ago 646,250 303,530 72 

Two years ago 552,000 49.6186 66 

Five-year average 71 

Ten-year average . , 69 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ace 

capacity output tivity 

April 5-10 215,000 161,000 74 
Previous week 215,000 178,981 83 
Year ago 220,000 159,996 69 
Two years ago 230,000 164,808 71 
Five-year average ‘e 85 
Ten-year average , e* 82 

Portland and Interior Oregon Millis 

April 6-10 133,000 109,527 82 
Previous week 133,000 *116,033 a6 
Year ago , 133,200 94,483 71 
Two years ago 122,900 95,003 72 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average oe 81 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 10 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 


of Kansas City 
Dakota and 


and 8st 
Montana, 


Joseph; (2) 





Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
Southweat* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
April 5-10 963,800 19.692 
Prev. week 113,158 
Two wks. ago.. 2 14,973 
1953 967,961 13,080 
BUGS. cececes 1,013,108 11,617 
1951 1,073,591 10,811 
BOSD veer cbaevocs 1,014,577 11,648 
Five-yr. average 22,045 1,006,607 11,650 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


principal mills of Minnesota 
including Minneapolis, 


Northweat* 
Weekly Crop year 





and prior two weeks together 
Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Iowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction 


Huffalot 
Weekly Crop year 


St. Paul and 


-~ Combined** 
Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


661,215 8,169 402,474 44,176 1,927,489 
16,105 145,508 
8,642 46,138 
8,716 407,780 37,766 1,992,264 
9,464 506,359 45,784 2,106,989 
8,187 484,544 43,573 2,130,610 
10,075 440,764 43,814 2,020,477 
4,922 148,384 43,023 2,035,636 


TAll mills. tRevised 





showed only 
week. 

At the close April 12, ordinary 
wheat was 16¢ over the option, with 


%¢ net drop for the 


11.5% protein at 17@20¢ over and 
the 12% protein 19@26¢ over. For 
12.5% protein buyers were paying 


19% 29¢ over, 13% 
14% 19@36¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 9 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


19@32¢ over and 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.41% @2.66 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.40% @2.65% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.39% @2.63% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.384% @261% 
No. 1 Red 2.32 @2.36 

No. 2 Red 2.51 @2.34% 
No. 3 Red 2.30 @2.83% 
No. 4 Red 2.29 @2.32% 


Japan is reported to be interested 
in Pacific Northwest wheat markets, 
and at the close of the week indi- 
cations were that Japanese buyers 
would be in for 200,000 tons for May- 
June shipment. They have not been 
in this market for some time back, 
reportedly due to political scandals 
in Japan. But the new wheat pur- 
chases will be under the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, according to 
reports at the close of the week. 
Otherwise no new export business 


has developed. Crop conditions are 
extremely good. Soil mojsture is the 
best in years, and conditions through- 
out the winter have been excellent. 
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COOKING SOMETHING UP — With the help of some chef’s hats this jolly 
shot of grain and flour milling executives was cooked up in connection with 
the Minne«polis Traffic Club’s annual grain and milling day luncheon April 8 
at Hotel Wicollet. Left to right, standing, are: Fred M. Atkinson, president, 
Atkinson Milling Co.; Carl C. Farrington, vice president, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; R. G. Cargill, Jr., president, Victoria Elevator Co.; Walter H. 
Mills, vice president, General Mills, Inc.; seated, William M. Steinke, execu- 
tive vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Howard Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Charles Ritz, president, International Milling Co. 





International Milling Sets Up 
Bulk Flour Handling Service 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Interna- 
tional Milling Co. has announced a 
complete bulk flour handling pro- 
gram, involving installation of bulk 
flour handling equipment in all its 
mills and the acquisition of new 
equipment for distribution of bulk 
flour by rail and truck. 

The program is announced by In- 
ternational as another step in its 
program of complete modernization 
of all flour milling processes. The 
milling firm completed a_ multi- 
million dollar modernization program 
last year. 

International has already installed 
equipment for pneumatic loading and 
unloading of bulk flour. This equip- 
ment is used both for inter-mill ship- 
ments of bulk flour as well as ship- 
ments to bakeries. New specially de- 
signed “Airslide” railroad cars are 
used for shipments where railroad 
sidings are available at destination. 

International is making Airslide 
cars available to bakers at no extra 
cost. These cars are loaded through 
roof hatches by gravity, and are in- 
sulated and sealed to protect the 
flour in transit. In unloading, air 
under low pressure is blown up 
through the Airslide fabric at the 
bottom of the car which fluidizes the 
flour and enables it to flow out evenly 
and quickly. The flour can be un- 
loaded into any type of conveying 
system—mechanical, gravity or pneu- 
matic. 

In order to supply bulk flour to 
bakers who do not have a railroad 
siding at their plant, International 
is rapidly expanding its bulk flour 
pneumatic truck delivery service. 
This service, which has been in oper- 
ation nearly a year in one area, is 
proving increasingly popular with 
bakers, the company says. The pneu- 
matic truck has a 400-sack capacity 
and is capable of unloading complete- 
ly in one hour, Bulk truck shipment 


is even more convenient for some 
bakers than Airslide ears, since the 
truck has built-in unloading equip- 
ment. The flour is fluidized by air and 
then is “pumped” into the flour bins 
located at any point in the bakery. 
The bakery itself needs no unloading 
equipment. 

The primary reason for the interest 
of bakers in bulk flour handling is 
the very substantial reduction in 
operating costs it affords, it is point- 
ed out. 

“Sack costs can be completely 
eliminated and labor costs substanti- 
ally reduced. In addition, flour losses 
are reduced and the virtual elimina- 
tion of ‘dusting’ results in  sub- 
stantial savings in sanitation and 
house cleaning. Bakers who have al- 
ready converted to bulk flour han- 
dling have realized savings of from 
15¢ to 25¢ or more per sack on over- 
all flour and operating costs,” Inter- 
national spokesmen say. 

The International Milling Co 
worked closely with designers of the 
General American ‘Transportation 
Co., the Fuller Co. and the Gramm 
Trailer Corp. in the development and 
adaptation of pneumatic equipment 
to flour handling. Because of their 
experience and technical knowledge 
on the subject, International is offer- 
ing to assist bakers in planning bulk 


flour facilities for their own plants 
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W. E. LONG CONFERENCE 
PLANNED FOR JUNE 21-23 


CHICAGO — The 40th General 
Managers Conference sponsored by 
the W. E. Long Co., will be held 
June 21-23 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, according to an 
announcement by E. E. Hanson, pres- 
ident. 

As usual, independent bakers from 
every section of the country will 
gather at the 3-day meeting to re- 





view operations, get information on 
new developments, compare notes on 
methods, and discuss plans and poli- 
cies which will help meet their 
problems. 

While program details have not 
yet been announced, the conference 
will feature leading personalities 
from the baking industry and associ- 
ated food fields. Skilled observers 
will report their views on the prog- 
ress and the future of the inde- 
pendent bakery business, Mr. Han- 
son said. 

Invitations have gone out to a se- 
lected list of independent bakery op- 
erators in the U.S. and Canada. 
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COMMITTEES FOR AOM’S 
1954 CONFERENCE SET 


CHICAGO — Committee members 
for the 1954 Technical Conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers were announced recently. The 
conference will be held May 24-27 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 

Co-chairmen of the conference are 
Herbert Swan, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, and James 
Chisam, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 





Chicago. Bert Hazle is secretary- 
treasurer. 
Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 


Corp., Hammond, Ind., is chairman 
of the registration committee. Other 
members are Frank Slepicka, V. L. 
White, Al Bosley, Andrew Crow, 
Clayton Smith, Jim McCausland and 
Al Gunner. 

Harry McKay, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Chicago, is chairman of 
the reception committee. Other mem- 
bers are Henry French, Bob Ernest, 
William Ball, Clyde Davis, Carl 
Arnold, Henry Watson, Lewis Kinne, 
Charles Batman, Harvey Smith, Glen 
Bleile and all executive committee- 
men. 

Vic Winfield, V. E. Winfield As- 
sociates, Chicago, heads the trans- 
portation committee. Other members 
are W. L. Hamilton and L. S. List. 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee is Eugene Gehrig, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. Other members 
are George Kautz, Elmer Gustavson, 
Ed Evans and Bob Bartee. 

Ed Escher, Screw Conveyor Corp., 
is chairman of the allied trades com- 
mittee. Harry T. McKay is co-chair- 
man. Other members are W. L. 
Hamilton, Richardson Scale Co.; Ken 
McClelland, J. E. Rhoads & Sons; 
H. A. Hazle, Jr.; G. F. Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co.; Andrew L. 
Crow, Crow Chemical Co.; J. L. Koch, 
American Miller; Roy H. Faleide, 
Faleide Engineering Co. and Joel 
Dickinson, Sprout-Waldron & Co. 

The co-chairmen of the advertising 
committee are Bill Evans, General 
Mills, Inc., and Bob Ernest, Quaker 
Oats Co. Members are Joel Dickin- 
son, Wallace Moyden, Bob Eiff, Hugh 
Scott, Ed Malek and John Mees. 

Serving on the publicity committee 
are Don E. Rogers and Henry French, 
The Northwestern Miller; Kenneth 
Ferguson and Richard FE. Miller, 
American Miller; Louis Sosland, The 
Southwestern Miller. 

Serving on the exhibits committee 
are G. F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co.; A. W. Patzloff, B. F. Gump Co.; 
Lewis Kinne; Dave Wilson, Allis- 
Chalmers, Chicago, and Dick Lam- 
bert, Butler Manufacturing Co. 

Ray Faleide and Art Feigel head 
the hotel committee. On the rules 
committee are R. L. Wurtzbaugh, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., and R. L. 
Stephenson. Co-chairmen of the ban- 
quet committee are Thomas Gentles, 
Quaker Oats Co., and Ronald Finch, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
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SBA Completes 
Plans for 40th 
Annual Meeting 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — The 
three-day 40th annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. will offer 
bakers and allied associates another 
enjoyable program, it is promised by 
Sanford V. Epps, president of the 
group. The convention will be at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel, April 22-24. 

Mr. Epps will preside at the board 
of governors’ meeting abroad the 
yacht, HumKo, at 10:30 a.m. April 
22, to officially open the program. The 
HumKo Co. is providing the yacht 
which will also be the scene for a 
luncheon that noon for the board of 
governors, the board of trustees of 
the university fund, allied officers and 
the press. 

The program: 

April 22: 8:30 a.m., registration 
opens; 10:30 a.m., board of governors 
meeting and luncheon aboard Hum- 
Ko; 12:30 p.m., ladies’ get-acquainted 
luncheon, ballroom; 3 p.m., ladies’ 
bingo and card party, mezzanine; 3 
p.m., ladies’ cruise on HumKo (red 
tickets only); 6 p.m., president’s re- 
ception, veranda and lobby; 6:45 p.m.., 
Vinoy Park smorgasbord, the Palm 
Room; and 8 p.m., dancing in the 
ballroom. 

April 23: 8:30 a.m., registration; 
8:30 a.m., allied breakfast and busi- 
ness meeting, dining room alcove; 9 
a.m., ladies’ cruise on HumKo (white 
tickets only); 10 a.m., annual SBA 
business meeting, ballroom, (allied 
members and ladies welcome); 

12:15 p.m., board of trustees, SBA 
university fund, and board of gov- 
ernors meeting luncheon, parlor “A” 
mezzanine; 12:30 p.m., ladies’ lunch- 
eon-fashion show, Sunshine Room, 
Maas Bros.; 1 p.m., preliminary golf 
rounds, Sunset Club; 2 p.m., men’s 
shuffleboard tournament; 3 p.m., 
ladies’ cruise on HumKo (blue tick- 
ets only); 6 p.m., allied party at pool, 
cocktails; 7 p.m., smorgasbord—pool 
area; and 8:30 p.m., allied dance and 
floor show, ballroom. 

April 24: 8:30 a.m., registration: 
9 a.m., finals, golf tournament; 1:30 
p.m., ladies luncheon, garden room, 
Wedgewood Inn; 2 p.m., finals, shuf- 
fleboard tournament; 6 p.m., presi- 
dent’s cocktail hour, mezzanine and 
galleries; 7 p.m., annual banquet, 
main dining room, speaker—Rex Pax- 
ton; toastmaster—Hugh Adcock; 9 
p.m., annual ball. 
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NATIONAL FEED INDUSTRY 
SHOW AT MIDWEST MEETING 


KANSAS CITY The National 
Feed Industry Show will be held in 
conjunction with the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention at 
the Municipal Auditorium in Kansas 
City March 14-16, 1955. The show is 
held every two years. 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest association, pre- 
dicted the largest gathering of feed 
men in the history of the industry. 

“Kansas City is ideally situated 
geographically to attract feed manu- 
facturers and dealers from every 
state in the union,” he said. 

About 200 exhibits on feed milling 
will be on display. 

All convention meetings will be 
held at the Little Theater in the 
auditorium. The Music Hall has also 
been reserved for one evening’s en- 
tertainment. 
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“Everyday 
Miracles” Wins 
Freedom Award 


VALLEY FORGE, PA.—The Free- 
doms Foundation, at Valley Forge, 
Pa., has announced the presentation 
of the George Washington Honor 
Medal to Standard Brands, Inc., for 
sponsoring the 16 mm. “bakers” ver- 
sion of “Land of Everyday Miracles.” 

According to the foundation’s an- 
nou this pictorial tribute to 
America and to the baking industry 
was selected by a distinguished na- 
awards jury “for outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a bet- 


cement 


tional 


ter understanding of the American 
way of life.” 
The category in which “Land of 


Everyday Miracles” was entered in- 
cludes outstanding 16 mm. films, TV 
and radio programs, magazine arti- 
cles and advertising programs. 

Presentation of this Freedom 
Foundation endorsement coincides 
with the Fleischmann Division’s pub- 
lication of a new endorsement folder 
containing letters from several out- 
standing educators and audio-visual 
authorities who have seen the film. 
They recommend that the film be 
shown in every American school. 

In making the new endorsement 
folders available to bakers for their 
use in booking the film into the 
schools and colleges of their commu- 
nities, it is emphasized that direct 
baker participation in arranging such 
showings is an opportunity they 
should not miss. The movie serves to 
emphasize that the enriched bread 


they are producing and distributing 
in the community is the same en- 
riched bread referred to in the film 


as one of America’s most important 
“Everyday Miracles.” 

Also, the movie is a powerful re- 
cruitment tool which cen be followed 
up and used by local bakers who wish 
to interest vocational and high school 
graduates in baking as a 
Fleischmann officials said. 


career, 
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MACHINERY MEETING SET 

NEW YORK—tThe Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute will 
hold its 22nd annual meeting at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N.C., Sept. 23-26, 
according to an announcement by 
Robert T. Foreman, Institute presi- 
dent, of R. A. Jones & Co., Cincinnati. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


Seaboard 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Apr. Apr. 
5, iz, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 33 245, 2956 2844 
Allis-Chalmers 5he% 41% me 
Pfd, $3.25 103% 93% 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 41% 
A-D-M Co, HS J 30 
Borden 61% 5% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 18%, 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78 67% 
Cream of Wheat 27% 2% 
Dow Chemical 43%, 33% 
rid. A 103%, 100% 
Gen, Baking Co 14%, 10% 
Pfd. 148% 141 
Gen. Foods Corp 61 H% 
Gen, Mills, Ine 67% 52 
Pid. 3%% 131 123% 
Pid. 5% 124% 119 
Merck & Co. 25% 17 
Pid. $3.56 105% 9 
Natl, Biscuit Co 38 4 
Pfd. $7 ° 179% 1724 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 394% 35 
Pid, $4 . 103 100% 
Procter & Gamble 7 68 
Quaker Oats Co 30% «25% 
Pre. OB seciss 155 143 
St. Regis Paper (o. 24% 17% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 31% 2% 
Sterling Drug 38% 32% 
Pid. $3.50 97% 91% 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 79% 66 
United Biscuit 
of America 39%, 33% 
Victor Ch. Wk.s 29%, 244 
Ward Baking Co. 28% 18% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


American Cyanamid, Pfd, . 131 139 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 95% 96 
Corn Prod, Ref, Co., $7 Pfd.. 179 18! 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 96% Ys 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd.... . 104 104% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. O08 99 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 97% pa, 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 90% 91% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid, $4.50 ba 20s* ° 107 108 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93% 95 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 161 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Apr. Apr. 

5, 12, 

1953-54 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 136% 132 136 136 


Pid, % 182% 164% 176 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp of N. Y. 23% 17% 19 20 

Pid. $8 138, 131 135 133 
Wagner Bak. Co. i™% 6 7“ 

Ptd 110 108 108 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Hathaway Bak., Inec., “A” 6% 6% 
Horn & Uardart Corp. 

of New York, & Pfd. 104% 106 

Omar, Ine, ; 17 1i% 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants a ah 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Mar. Apr. 
26, 2, 

1953-54 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Can Food Prod. 3% 3 3.15 3.15 
rtd. 6A nO m4 By 
Catelli Food, B » 20 20 20 
Federal Grain 3 19 20% 20 

Gen, Bakeries : 5% 5 IY 5% 
Lake of the Woods 32 23% 31 30 
Pid. - . 140 136% 138% 140 

Maple Leaf Mig. ay 7 1™, 8% 

RS ae ance 89 o4 0% 

Mid Pacific Grain 26% 14% 21% 21% 
Ogilvie Flour 32% 30% 31 31 


St. Lawrence 


Flour, Pfd. - 115 115 116 115 
Toronto Elevs. m% 13% 14 4 
United Grain, A... 18% 16 16 18 
George Weston 39% 344% 36% 37% 

Pid. 4%% 99% 9% 9% 99% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread ‘ 2.95 3.60 
Canada Bread, Pid. B 7 49%, 
Can, Bakeries 10 12 
Can. Food Prod., A 5, 6 
Catelli Food, A ‘ 12% 14 
Consol. Bakeries i” % 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 27% 28 
Inter-City Baking 12% 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 824% 99% 
MeCabe Grain, A 13 13 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 15! 155 
Stanidard Brands* 30%, 30% 


*U.S. funds. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORT 
PACE EXCEEDS 1953 


VANCOUVER — With only five 
months of the 1953-54 crop year to 
go, exports of grain from British 
Columbia ports this season have 
reached 82,841,308 bu. which com- 
pares with 77,247,217 bu. for the 
same period a year ago when a new 





export movement was set for the 
whole season. 

Export loadings at B.C. ports last 
month amounted to 12,479,074 bu 
against 8,683,801 bu. a year ago. Ex- 


port clearances in January totaled 
13,087,744 bu. 
Vancouver cleared 10,773,376 bu 


in February which compares with 
6,998,827 bu. a year ago. Other B.C. 
ports clearances this season and last 
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are: Fraser River 774,554 and 604,- 
240 bu.; Prince Rupert 537,037 and 
897,667, and Victoria 394,105 and 
183,067 bu. 

Shipments by ports this season to 
Feb. 28 and last year follow: Van- 
couver 70,646,307 and 64,552,003; 
Fraser River 4,991,862 and 5,670,153; 
Prince Rupert 5,211,171 and 6,627,- 
437; Victoria 1,991,968 and 397,625 
bu 











CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











Phone Victor 8400- LD 14 





Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


pag: 


Cable Address—Gocaric 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mille at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





Wis20m 


High 
ein 

















“ ©“ “& BREAD IS STILL A GOOD 
BUY—During the past five years the 
average price of white bread has in- 
creased 22.3% and during the same 
period labor costs have increased 
35.8%, according to figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. % 4 Not 
a bad set of figures to have on hand 
when a baker needs an answer for 
questions about a boost in the price 
of his loaf. 


The Greek writer Theophrastus— 
considered to be the world’s first 
botanist—who lived from 372 B.C. 
to 287 B.C., wrote nine books on the 
“History of Plants.” He described 
various plant diseases and is prob- 
ably the first known writer to men- 
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tion, as pertaining to a plant, the 
character of “‘resistance to disease.” 
“Soon corn received its special 
plagues: the stalks were gnawed by 
mildew (rust) and the thistle reared 
its head of sloth: death takes the 
crops,” wrote Pliny, in his “Natural 
History.” He makes the statement 
that rust is “the greatest pest of the 
crops.” Varro, a Roman, B.C. 116 to 
B.C. 27, one of the world’s earliest 
writers on agriculture, says in his fa- 
mous book “On Agriculture”: “I in- 
voke ... Robigus and Flora: for 
when they are propitious the rust will 
not harm the grain and the trees, and 
they will not fail to bloom in their 
season; wherefore, in honor of Robi- 
gus has been established the solemn 
feast of the Robigalia.” 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


, The Northwestern Miller an- 
nounced that on May 18, 1929, the 
Miller Publishing Co. would begin 
publication of “Feedstuffs,” a week- 
ly newspaper “in the interest of the 
commercial feedstuffs trade — the 
manufacturer, mixer, jobber, broker, 
dealer and the feeder himself.” Com- 
menting editorially on this venture, 
The Northwestern Miller said: 
“For several years The North- 
western Miller has found it increas- 
ingly difficult to cover that part of 
its field having to do with commer- 
cial feeds. One, two, three and yet 
more pages were added to its news, 
market and special articles contents, 
but so rapidly has the feedingstuffs 


industry expanded that it became 
hopeless longer to attempt to cover 
the field with the thoroughness which 
readers of this publication have come 
to expect from it. Finally it became 
evident that the demand of the feed- 
stuffs field for a terse, accurate, in- 
teresting and authoritative weekly 
publication could be met only by a 
paper devoted to that subject and 
to nothing else. 

“Feedstuffs will be a newspaper 
rather than a trade paper. Published 
Saturday, it will reach the over- 
whelming majority of its readers by 
the opening of business Monday 
morning. Printed on newsprint paper 
with no attempt at cover or illustra- 
tion embellishments, it will adhere as 
closely as possible to its job of giv- 





“Jim Bowers, who owned Peg-Leg Green’s mill before Peg 
bought it off’n Jim’s estate,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 





Fish River Roller Mills, “used 
to know more figures an’ sta- 
tistics than any miller along 
this river, but when it come 
right down to what price to 
pay for wheat, Jim’s ideas was 
always based on how much 
hell he could raise for the rest 
of us an’ mostly he done it. 
Finally he got sent to the asy- 
lum on account of some inven- 
tion he was tryin’ to work out 


that’d make the mill pump the water back up into the pond 
on the night run, but every time I see a lot of statistics 
provin’ the market’s going to do this or that, I somehow 
wish that Jim Bowers was here so’s I'd be more encouraged 
jes’ naturally to lean on my own judgment.” 





<_——~ 





ing readers markets, facts, help, 
news and useful data of immediate 
interest and importance. Well-known 
authorities on feed will contribute 
to the columns of Feedstuffs. Mar- 
ket and trade news will be collected 
and authoritatively presented by the 
numerous branch offices and sixty 
or more correspondents now serving 
The Northwestern Miller, and by 
others to be added at feed market 
centers not now covered. 

“The most careful and painstaking 
effort will be made to insure that 
every line of the contents of Feed- 
stuffs will be characteristic of and 
fully reflect the standards which 
have given to The Northwestern 
Miller its present position in the 
milling and baking industries and in 
the flour, feed and grain trades. To 
the feed industry in all of its branch- 
es we promise a newspaper service 
wholly worthy of its great and grow- 
ing importance.” 


50 Years Ago: 


Readers of The Northwestern 
Miller were regaled with a series of 
illustrated travel articles on the 
Shakespeare country of England. 

The new 600-bbl. mill of the Sauer 
Milling Co. at Evansville, Ill., went 
into operation. 

At Arlington, S.D., the Central Da- 
kota Flouring Mill Co. put its new 
309-bbl. mill in operation. 

Item: “The eight-hour system 
which has been in force at Minneapo- 
lis mills for some time has been good 
for the millowners, though the labor 
cost of a barrel of flour has been 
thereby increased. For one thing, the 
millers are always on hand in the 
mill, as operatives do not go home 
for meals as formerly, but bring a 
lunch with them which they eat on 
the premises. The shifts change at 
4 p.m., midnight and 8 a.m. In case 
of illness or temporary absence of a 
miller, his mates, by working 12-hour 
shifts, can do his work. It is an ad- 
vantage to the mill to be able thus to 
bridge over the absence of a man or 
two.” 


75 Years Ago: 


Recognizing “the pre-eminence of 
Minneapolis as the milling center of 
the U.S., the publishers of The 
Northwestern Miller (Ostrander, 
Hoppin and Dean) moved their plant 
and offices from La Crosse, Wis., 
where The Northwestern Miller had 
been founded in 1873, to Minneapolis. 
Getting the presses going in the new 
location reduced one issue of the 
paper from the usual 16 to eight 
pages. 

Item: Mr. W. D. Lucas’ flouring 
mill at Ames, Iowa, came near being 
the scene of a serious accident a few 
days ago. While playing in the mill 
Fred Lucas passed too near a shaft 
and his scarf was caught and be- 
gan winding up. The boy had pres- 
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ence of mind enough to brace back 
with all his strength until the scarf 
broke, and so saved himself from be- 
ing drawn round the shaft. 

An international exhibition of mill- 
ing machinery was held in Germany. 

Headline: “A Jolly Time! That Is 
What Minnesota Millers Had Last 
Tuesday. Proceedings of the Special 
Meeting of the Minnesota State Mill- 
ers Assn.” 

Edison’s loop of carbonized cot- 
ton thread at last glowed satisfac- 
torily in a vacuum—and there was 
electric light. 


The earliest civilizations of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt—the cradles of 
Western Civilization — were largely 
possible because of the exploitation 
of barley, wheat and millet. These 
early civilizations did not know oats 
or rye. 


“SO THE STORY GOES” 


*Twas once upon a summer day— 
So the story goes— 
The baker’s daughter 
stray 
Where the mill stream flows. 


chanced to 


And as_ the 
crossed— 
So the story goes— 
Over the rails she stooped and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 


rustic bridge she 


The stream ran fast, the stream ran 
strong— 
So the story goes— 
And on its waters bore along 
The careless maiden’s rose. 


The miller’s son stood by the bank— 
So the story goes— 
He stopped the wheel, and, ere it 
sank, 
Caught up the maiden’s rose. 


Then in his 
flower— 
So the story goes— 
And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 


cap he placed the 


“Is this thy flower, sweetheart?” he 
cried— 

So the story goes— 

The maiden blushed, 
sighed 

“Oh, give me back my rose.” 


the maiden 


“The flower’s,” he said, “so sweet and 
fair” — 
So the story goes— 
“*T were shame to part—one breast 
should bear 
Thyself and this red rose.” 


What more the youth and maiden 
said, 
That summer eve, who knows? 
But he kept the flower and won the 
maid— 
So the story goes. 
—From the Northwestern Miller 
of 75 years ago. 
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WARNING TO WAIST-WASTERS 


O DOUBT at great cost in effort and tax- 
N payers’ money, the U.S. government has 
found a way to make bread eaters bigger. This 
1y adding a liberal quantity of cottonseed 


flour to the wheaten loaf—displacing, of course, 
an equivalent wheat flour. 


is done 


amount ol 


The glad gospel comes to us through the 
American Chemical Society, in a news release 
which summarizes the essentials of an article 
in the society's magazine by a biochemist and a 


nutrition specialist of the US 
Agriculture's Human Nutrition and 
Home and a member of the bakery 
department of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Improvement in the protein quality of bread 
was the major goal of the research behind the 
conclusion that cottonseed flour is the essential 
remedy for certain deficiencies in wheat protein. 
The researchers found that when rats were fed 
on bread prepared with a pound of cottonseed 
flour for every 10 pounds of white flour they 
gained weight at a “significantly higher rate’”’ 
than when fed on bread made from white flour 
alone. 

In the rat reported in the magazine 
article, weight gain was said to be particularly 
marked when cottonseed flour was used in breads 
made without milk solids. In the absence of milk 
solids, rats eating bread made with cottonseed 
flour gained four times as much as those eating 
ordinary bread. Those fed on a ration containing 
86.43% of bread enriched with cottonseed flour 
required the equivalent of slightly more than seven 
pounds of food for every pound of weight gained. 
Those eating the same amount of bread without 
cottonseed flour required the equivalent of almost 
20 pounds of food for every additional pound of 
weight. Furthermore, those which ate the cotton- 
seed flour-enriched bread had better appetites! 

Since the cottonseed flour was found richer 
than white flour in protein, another group of rats 
was fed on a ration containing only 69.06% of 
cottonseed flour bread, which provided as much 
protein as a ration with 86.43% plain bread. In 
this case, the authors of the article say, the equiv- 
alent of about ten pounds of food was needed to 
add one pound of weight. 

Cottonseed flour enrichment did not greatly 
effect of containing milk 
solids, according to the article. The authors state, 
however, that “the higher protein content of the 
loaf brought about by the addition of cottonseed 
flour is beneficial to the animals.” In the absence 
of laboratory tests on human white rats they can 
only assume, since it never has been scientifically 
proven, that what is good for the rat is good for 
the man. They do grant, however, with a note of 
sorrow, that cottonseed flour has not as yet been 
widely employed for human consumption. And all 
of us who feel no sorrow may take comfort in 
the probability that it never will be. 

The researchers and their chroniclers do not 
that mankind really is in need of the 
growth-boosting provided by cottonseed flour. 
They are scientific do-gooders, earning their gov- 
ernment salaries, and they are not concerned with 
such social aspects of our national life as waist- 
wasting or such grave economic problems as would 
be involved in shifting human consumption from 
one surplus agricultural product to another. 

Bread is accustomed to hitch-hikers, and over 
the years a long procession of them has attempted 
to climb aboard its broad back-—-some of them 
successfully. Many a time and oft there have 
been protests on this page against efforts—many 
of them bureaucratically inspired—-to appropriate 
a place in our daily loaf for food parasites which 
find this the easiest and perhaps the only way 
into the human stomach. Nearly everything quali- 
fying as edible, and some things unable to so 


Department of 
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tests 


improve the bread 


suggest 
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tossed 


have 


qualify, been into the bread mix 
somewhere or sometime or other. We do not 
mind the comparatively innocent raisins and nuts 
and that sort of thing. At worst these ingredients 
make a certain number of loaves more like cake 
than bread. But the flour substitutes really get 
us down. Recent comers in the long list of in- 
truders include products deriving from soybeans, 
peanuts, grapefruit, potatoes (both sweet and 
Irish), peas (the Mexican garbanzos), lima beans, 
mandioca, sunflower seed, bananas and sundry 
seaweeds. If these are good foods, as doubtless 
they are, why should they need to hitch a ride 
on the back of poor old bread, which has other 
burdens to tote? They should advance on their 
own nutritional feet. 


———O READ IS THE STAFF OF LiFE———- 


A SALUTE TO ENTOMOLOGISTS 

ERSONS and business firms engaged in the 
| power of agricultural insect pests are carry- 
ing on a job which must have begun far back in 
the dawn of humankind. Earliest records indicate 
that insects were about as active thousands of 
years ago as they are today and it is the history 
of man that whenever insects get out of control, 
they destroy man’s food in many ways; from 
growing crops to stored grain and the food prod- 
ucts made therefrom. 

Indeed, hundreds of centuries ago, the lament 
of man was heard because of the activities of 
agricultural pests, as noted in a passage from 
Joel 1:4: “That which the palmerworm hath left 
hath the locust eaten; and that which the locust 
hath left hath the cankerworm eaten; and that 
which the cankerworm hath left hath the cater- 
pillar eaten.” 

Entomology in the U.S. got its start just a 
hundred years ago. In recognition of this im- 
portant event, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued a special bulletin, “Fighting our Insect 
Enemies; Achievements of Professional Ento- 
mology, 1854-1954."" One of the most comprehen- 
sive brochures of its type, the booklet discusses 
how insects affect the health, possessions and food 
of man and describes the measures taken to con- 
trol these pests. 

In the chapter on insects and our food, the 
booklet presents some facts and figures which 
should cause many to do a little reconsidering .. . 
particularly those who poke fun at entomologists, 
referring to them lightly as “bug chasers.” The 
booklet reminds us of such grave economic facts 
as these: 

“Insects have ruined farms and farmers the 
world over. Even in modern times, they have 
brought famine to some countries. They have 
caused shortages of some foods in our own coun- 
try. 

“Cutworms topple tomato plants, leafhoppers 
spread disease to beans, flies worry the flesh off 
beef cattle and lower the milk production of dairy 
cows, ants filch sugar from the bowl. Roaches, 
beetles, weevils and moths contaminate or destroy 
food that we keep on hand in our homes. 

“Stored grain insects in homes, mills, eleva- 
tors and farm bins destroy a million tons of 


wheat each year. How much wheat is that? 


Enough to make 2 billion loaves of bread. Enough 
to provide everyone in the U.S. with bread for 
more than seven weeks.” 

“Wherever food may be, it has to be protected 
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from insects. The effort to protect it begins at 
the source—-on farms and ranches—and that is 
where the effort is most vigorous. Entomologists, 
insecticide chemists and other scientists have en- 
abled farmers and ranchers to keep ahead of the 
insects—-most of the time.” 

Without control of grasshoppers in the period 
between 1938 and 1951, American farmers would 
have lost $900 million worth of food and livestock 
feed to this voracious pest. 

Soybean growers in just a few counties in 
Arkansas realized an extra $4 million yield in 
1952, through the control of insect pests that 
otherwise would have damaged the crop to this 
extent. 

Extra meat, milk, eggs and other animal prod- 
ucts reaching the American market each year, are 
said to amount to some $100 million all be- 
cause of efforts to control pests affecting livestock 
and poultry. 

When one adds up “extras” broughi 
about by the science of entomology, it is not 
hard to see that a better job of education needs 
to be done so that the public will have a greater 
appreciation of what entomology and the pesti- 
cide industry is doing toward a more abundant 
lite for people everywhere. 

Throughout 1954, commemorative tribute will 
be paid to the science of entomology and to the 
4,500 professional entomolgists who are making 
real progress in controlling insect pests. A hun- 
dred years is a long time in our way of looking 
at things, but insects have been around this planet 
longer than has the human race and have created 
problems too great for the men of a single cen- 
tury to solve. They have created plenty of prob- 
lems for flour millers, and if the term “bug chaser" 
is applied to the entomologist by men of the 
breadstuffs trades it should be considered as a 
term of approbation rather than disrespect. 


these 


———SREAD i168 THE STAFF OF LIF Emme 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF SUBSIDY 

ARM aids probably are assumed by a great 
BE ses people— most of them voters-——to be de- 
signed for all farmers—-for the whole of that vast 
and highly political segment of economy called 
agriculture. To these innocents it must be sur- 
prising to learn that all farmers do not share 
in these benefits of a paternal government and 
that those who do benefit have very unequal 
shares. 

Sixty per cent of our agricultural products 
do not receive price support to any appreciable 
extent. For some of them no supports seem to 
be wanted; for others even the most ‘energetic 
and ingenious efforts of political economists have 
not resulted in acceptable or workable subsidies. 
The result is that supports have been applied 
chiefly to what are termed basic commodities 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts. 
Obviously a lot of agriculture—-no less basic in 
point of volume and value—is left out in this 
limitation 

There are about 5'% million farms in the U.S. 
Two million of them are large and highly mech- 
anized farms, which account for about 85% of our 
agricultural production. To the operators of these 
large farms, therefore, go most of the advantage 
there may be in price supports. The little fellows 
3% million of them—divide the meager benefits 
that accrue to the remaining 15% of the agri- 
cultural product. From this it is clear that price 
support is primarily concerned with less than 
half the production of less than half the farms. 

It may, of course, be argued that what benefits 
a part benefits the whole. To some extent this 
remedies the unfairness and the inequality, though 
it does nothing to cure the basic wrong of an 
agricultural community in which, rated by eligi- 
bility to public funds, a majority of those who 
till the soil must be second class farmer-citizens 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Spring 


Spring has come to Canada and 
with it the flowering of a new crop 
of optimism among many connected 
with the wrain trade, hitherto suffer- 


inw from the blackening effect of win- 
ter. Optimism, indeed, busted out all 
over with prominent grain men frank- 
| admitting that the Canadian 
Wheat Board is doing a good market- 
ing job in the face of the present 
enormous world stocks of wheat. 

It was on the Ides of March that 
forecasts were made that the board 
would have to reduce its asking price 
if wheat is to be moved in sufficient 
quantity at the reopening of naviga- 
tion to release storage space for the 
reception of the new crop. However, 
even before the start of the lake and 
river shipping season the Board of 
Grain Commissioners is able to report 
a resurgence of export shipments. 
The total of nearly 5 million bushels 
reported for the week ended March 
31, 1954, represents the highest move- 
ment since the week ended Nov. 25, 
1953. Moreover, it is understood that 
there are heavy orders on hand with 
additional inquiries overseas, indicat- 
ine a renewed interest in Canadian 
wheat 

Experienced traders believe that 
the corner has been turned and that 
the wheat situation will soon be back 
to normal. The price level can affect 
demand, it is admitted, but even if 
present prices are maintained, and 
there is no sign of the anticipated 
reduction, the demand will be suffi- 
increase the movement of 
wheat considerably. 


cient to 


Rye Curbs 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s min- 
ister of trade and commerce, has de- 
clared that the U.S. decision to cur- 
tail rye imports is a breach of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade but he added that the govern- 
ment did not intend to make any 
“earthrending"” effort in a matter 
which, this year, involved rye to the 
value of only $9 million. 

Officials mildly protested the move, 
it appears, but it was felt that the 
surplus rye could be absorbed by the 
Canadian domestic market without 
much difficulty. In some circles there 
is a feeling that the U.S. move was 
justified because the Canadian sup- 
plies were arriving at a time when 
the American production is abnor- 
mally high. 

Trade criticism has been more 
strongly worded with one observer 
calling the decision an affront to Can- 
ada in view of the smallness of U.S. 
home production. The criticism is not 
overly concerned with the rye situa- 
tion; what the trade finds irksome is 
the continuation of restrictions which 
started with dairy products and con- 
tinued into the grain field. It is felt 
that the U.S. is backing away from 
its commitments under a generally 
accepted international trade agree- 
ment and it is on general grounds 
that objection is taken to the new 
move 


Charge Protest 


The Canadian millers have joined 
representatives of other export trades 
in protesting a proposal of the two 
railway companies operating in the 


country to impose terminal charges 
on Canadian imports and exports of 
8¢ 100 lb. on shipments moving 
through Canadian Atlantic and U.S 
North Atlantic ports. The railway 
officials were left in no doubt of the 
adverse effect of this position on the 
Canadian export trade, particularly 
on flour. The U.S. mills, it is pointed 
out, will not have to bear a similar 
imposition. 


New Approach 


A new and more practical approach 
to grain marketing problems has 
been demanded by Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Jones claims that wheat mar- 
keting experiments have erred in two 
basic respects. Current marketing ef- 
forts of the Canadian government and 
of earlier marketing agencies have 


sought to influence wheat prices by 
“control of supply.” This been 
attempted, he alleged, when condi- 
tions for such control have been non- 
existent. All these marketing experi- 
ments, he added, have ignored the 
pricing function of money 


has 


Pointing out that Canada produces 
less than 10% of the total world 
wheat production, Mr. Jones said, 
“Countries which normally import 
wheat can and will produce their own 
or substitute foods rather than pay 
uneconomic prices for imported 
wheat. Price cannot report relative 
values unless there is freedom in the 
market.” 


Additionally, Mr. Jones declared, 
prices are not free when a small 
group or delegated authority at- 


tempts to fix prices. He felt that in- 
terested bodies, such as the govern- 
ment, farmers’ groups and the grain 
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trade should get together to seek a 
solution of grain marketing problems. 


Elevator Coneern 


Fears have been expressed that the 
entry into service of a number of 
large grain carrying boats on the 
Great Lakes will have an adverse ef- 
fect on trans-shipment business, hith- 
erto a useful source of revenue for 
the Ontario lakeside elevators. 

Norman Broadway, general man- 
ager of Collingwood Grain Elevators, 
states that as soon as navigation re- 
opens 14 more grain carrying ships 
will boost carrying capacity to such 
an extent that the water carriers will 
be able to handle all the available 
tonnage of western grain moving out 
of the Lakehead down to Kingston 
and Prescott. Since Ontario elevators 
act as transshipment points from wa- 
ter io rail, the need for their services 
will diminish. 

Mr. Broadway says that it is the 
unloading and reloading of grain that 
makes money for the elevator oper- 
ators; storage rental brings enough 
to keep them in business and no 
more. 








Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Enrichment 


The call for renewed consideration 


to be given to the nutritional ad- 
vantages of white flour, enriched 
with Vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and 
iron to prescribed levels, made by 


Wilfred D. Vernon, chairman of Spil- 
lers, Ltd., on behalf of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers has met with some opposition from 


scientific circles in the U.K. (The 
Northwestern Miller, April 6, page 
54.) 

One commentator has stated that 


Mr. Vernon's version of the attitude 
of the scientific and medical! authori- 
ties on the 1945 committee for the 
study of the post war loaf, described 
as favoring a long extraction flour of 
approximately 80%, was an under- 
statement in the light of their quoted 
opinion in the official report. The 
authorities categorically stated that 
the retention of the natural constit- 


uents of the wheat germ was so 
imeomparably preferable to rein- 
forcement that they were not pre- 


pared to contemplate the adoption of 
the latter procedure. 

H. P. Himsworth, secretary of the 
Medical Research Council (the body 
called upon by Mr. Vernon to release 
the report of the tests made in Ger- 
many on the nutritive value of the 
two flours) revealed that in 1951 at 
the request of the millers and bakers, 
a confidential advance report, giving 
the essential data from the investi- 
gation, was made available to them 
The general opinion of the medical 
and scientific experts who examined 
the report was that the data was in- 
conclusive on the main question, Mr. 
Himsworth stated. He added that this 
view was subsequently confirmed by 
scientific analysis. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Himsworth indi- 
cated that the council wishes to pub- 
lish the full report in due course. He 
gave no reason why publication had 
been delayed or why it was necessary 
to delay it still further. None of the 
critics makes any mention of the 
economic aspects involved in the ex- 
penditure of public money to the 
amount of $126 million a year, paid 
out by the government as a subsidy 
to cheapen the cost of the p-«tional 


loaf to the consumer. Since other 
foods have been desubsidized, with 
the public paying the full economic 
cost, it seems unreasonable to trade 
observers that bread should be given 
special treatment. 

It is believed that given a free 
choice, with the price differential re- 
moved, the public would switch to 
the whiter loaf. As matters stand at 
present, the price factor plays a big 
part in determining the consumer 
attitude and only when this subsidy 
is removed can the public preference 
be accurately assessed. Under the 
present arrangement the flour trade 
is forced to give the consumer an 
article which it feels is not generally 
acceptable, except for its cheapness. 


Canadian Flour 


A report in the Financial Times, 
a prominent London business publica- 
tion, states that some of Britain's 
biggest bakery concerns are buying 
considerably more Canadian flour 
than they did before the war. 

According to the newspaper Ca- 
nadian flour is being imported di- 
rectly by the bakeries themselves and 
blended with flour made from home 
grown wheat, a system leading to 
what is described as a considerable 
reduction in the business hitherto en- 
joyed by the larger millers. 

The report continues, ‘“‘During the 
wartime and postwar control a pro- 
portion of Canadian flour was mixed 
in with flour at the mills. The larger 
mills are offering now a blend of all 
wheats available including Canadian, 
Argentinian, Australian, French and 
even a little Russian.” 

The millers’ asking price for this 
flour has been 96/- to 97/- sack 280 
lb. equivalent to $13.44@13.58 at the 
exchange rate of $2.80 to the pound 
sterling. Canadian flour could be 
bought for the same price but with 
such a product it is possible to blend 
in a greater amount of the cheaper, 
softer flour made from English wheat. 
This flour was purchased, not from 
the large mills at the ports, but from 
the smaller, inland millers who spe- 
cialize in producing flour made from 
home grown wheat. 


The paper continues: “Assuming 


that a 50-50 blend of the two kinds 
is made by the bakers, the resultant 
price is around 93/- or $13.02 com- 
pared with the millers’ price of 
around 96/- or $13.58.” 


Egypt Cuts Imports 


Egypt will need to import very 
little wheat in the next few months. 
Stocks in the hands of the govern- 
ment are stated by trade sources to 
be sufficient to meet all local needs 
up to the end of July, with a usage 
assessed at 800,000 tons over a period 
of six months. The new crop will be 
available in June and it is expected 
that this will meet all requirements 
until near the end of 1954. 

Egypt has a quota under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement of 14,697,- 
000 bu. of which less than 2 million 
bushels has been taken up, with the 
U.S. as the only seller. 

The trade in low grade flour, which 
benefited the Canadian mills a year 
ago, has now faded completely away 
and little business is being worked. 


Convertibility 


New regulations for dealing in 
grain and other basic commodities 
inside the transferable sterling area 
have been issued by the British trade 
associations concerned as a result of 
discussions with the exchange con- 
trol authorities. The revised arrange- 
ments, which follow the recent exten- 
sion of the transferable sterling area, 
are expected to broaden the scope of 
U.K. trade with European countries 
in commodities of dollar origin. 

The U.S. and Canada are not af- 
fected directly by the new regula- 
tions but financial observers see in 
the new move another step on the 
road to free convertibility of sterling 
into dollars, a development which 
would materially assist the importing 
countries in buying wheat and flour 
from North America. The trade has 
been adversely affected for many 
years due to the shortage of dollar 
purchasing power but there are now 
signs of easement. 

Canada, particularly, has had to 
refuse flour business because of the 
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dollars. 
has no 


inability of buyers to pay 
The Canadian government 
machinery for facilitating alterna- 
tive methods of payment, such as 
barter agreements, and this has led 
to customers going elsewhere, trade 
sources say 


Spanish Deal 


It is understood that the Canadian 
government is sending a trade mis- 
sion to Spain and Portugal to un- 
tangie the difficulties arising from ex- 
change restrictions and import con- 
trols. If circumstances are propitious 
the Canadians will listen to proposals 
likely to lead to a trade pact with 
the two countries and it is believed 
that wheat will be among the com- 
modities listed for particular exami- 
nation. 

Spain, with a quota of 9,186,000 bu. 
under IWA, has already fulfilled its 
commitment with purchases wholly 
from the U.S., a repeat of business 
which went to the same exporter in 
the crop year 1952-53 
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DES MOINES CLUB’S FIELD 
DAY TO BE HELD MAY 24 


DES MOINES — The annual field 
day of the Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club will be held May 24 at the Des 
Moines Golf and Country Club, it has 
been announced by Jack Swanson, 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co., president 
of the club and chairman in charge 
of arrangements. 

A variety of door prizes, entertain- 
ment, golf and other activities are 
promised for the event. 

Committee chairmen are: Phil Ray- 
nard, Foxbilt, Inc., publicity; Lester 
Bright, Sargent & Co., hospitality; 
Bill Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., enter- 
tainment; Gene Gourley, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., golf; Dean Fos- 
ter, Vy Lactos Laboratories, prizes and 
procurement; Whit Whitaker, Swift 
& Co., tickets; Wally Mann, Mer- 
chants Chemical Co., other activities; 
Gracie Green, Foxbilt, Inc., hostesses. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED GROUP TO 
HEAR REPORT ON CRIME 


CHICAGO — The April meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club is scheduled 
for the evening of April 23 at the 
Svithiod Singing Club. It is pointed 
out that this is the fourth Friday of 
the month, instead of the usual third 
Friday. 

Charles A. Bane, formerly chief 
counsel for the emergency crime com- 
mittee of the city council will give 
an inside story on Chicago crime and 
politics. Cocktails will be served at 
6, dinner at 7 p.m. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES’ 
NET SALES DECREASE 
BRIGHTON, MASS. Net sales 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Brighton, 
Mass., for 1953 totaled $26,301,783, 
it was announced in the company’s 
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TOPNOTCH 


Canadian Hard Spring ant [iCable aaa 


FLOUR MILLS 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 






annual report to stockholders. It 
compared with net sales of $27,624,- 
046 in 1952. The 1953 net income 
was $146,976, or 46¢ a share on com- 
mon stocks, compared with $456,204 
or $1.42 a share in 1952. 

The report stated that a substan- 
tial amount of the decrease in 1953 
was due to the elimination of un- 
profitable routes in certain areas be- 
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cause of lack of proper manpower. 
The company also lost part of its 
bread market to one of the large food 
chains which began production of its 
own bread. 

The report stated, however, that 
the manpower situation has shown 
improvement in recent months and 
new routes are being established this 
year. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesele levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
production and sales last week. Book- 
ings went principally to the family 
buyers. Prices declined and closed 
30¢ lower on family flour and 5¢ 
lower on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, April 10: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.80@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.30 
“640, standard patent $6.20@6.30, 
straight grade $6.15@6.25. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week showed 
no improvement, sales amounting to 
only 10 or 15% of capacity, consist- 
ing of both family and bakers, all 
smal! lots for early shipment. Run- 
ning time continued at about three 
days. Prices were a shade lower on 
bakers and clears, family unchanged. 
Quotations April 9: Extra high pat- 
ent $7@7.40, high patent $6.80@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6,.25@ 
6.35; first clears, unenriched $5.05@ 
5.15, delivered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the cen- 
tral states varied considerably among 
mills during the week ending April 10, 
but in no case amounted to any sub- 
stantial amount. Some mill represen- 
tatives said their sales were up some- 
what, while others said theirs were 
down to virtually nothing. The strike 
which tied up General Mills did not 
seem to be throwing much business 
to other suppliers except in emer- 
geney cases. Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 45%, a shade better 
than the previous period. 

Spring wheat flour seemed to have 
outsold hard winters during the week, 
and soft wheat flour was responsible 
for the slight gain in sales. Sales 
mostly were on the small side, how- 
ever, with ecracker-cookie types draw- 
ing most of the attention. 

Family flour shipping directions 
were said to be excellent as a result 
of promotions and low inventories. 
The price declined 10¢ 

Quotations April 9: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.4006.81, standard $6.30@6.71, 
clear $5.90@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.10@6.45, 95% patent $6@6.35, 
clear $5.15@5.49; family flour $7.85; 
soft winter short $7.15@7.17, stand- 
ard $5.80@6.47, clear $4.75 @5.56, 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was just fair. Shipping direc- 
tions remained fair. Demand for 
clears and low grades remained good. 
Quotations April 9: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.35, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.45. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.10, 
pastry $5.20, soft straights $5.35, 
clears $5.05; hard winter short $6.35, 
standard $6.20, clears $5.50; spring 
short $6.85, standard $6.75, clears 
$6.55 


East 


Boston: The local flour market 
fluctuated in a comparatively wide 
range last week, declining sharply 
in the early trading and then re- 
bounding sharply to more than re- 
cover initial losses in most _ in- 


stances. Springs were 9¢ net lower 
at the bottom of the decline and 
closed unchanged to 5¢ net higher as 
compared with the closing values a 
week earlier. Hard winters sold off 
about 6¢ and then recovered all of 
the decline to close unchanged for 
the week. Soft wheat flours ranged 
from 5¢ higher to 10¢ lower with 
family type bearing the brunt of the 
downward pressure. 

Dealers reported a fair inquiry 
when the downturn in springs was 
definitely established, and some fair 
sized blocks were sold during the 
price break. However, on the peak 
of the recovery the buying activity 
or interest dried up perceptibly, and 
at the close of the week’s trading 
there was a definite resistance to 
the higher price levels. Hard winters 
failed to excite much interest among 
the buyers all week despite the tem- 
porary lower price level. In the soft 
wheat flours buying interest was only 
spotty and generally held to the in- 
quiry bracket. A summary of the 


week’s trading revealed that while 
there was some buying interest in 
nearly all grades on the decline, it 
was also obvious that sales could only 
be arranged for nearby needs. 

Quotations April 10: Spring short 
patents $7.04@7.14, standards $6.94 
@7.04, high gluten $7.64@7.74, first 
clears $6.52@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.82@6.93, standards $6.62 
@6.73; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
76.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.82, high ratio $6.52@7.77; 
family $8.17. 

Buffalo: Sales of flour were fair 
last week. Specialty types of flour— 
whole wheat and high gluten—were 
in demand. There was no appreciable 
increase in flour sales because of the 
General Mills strike. New coverage 
was light, except in spots. 

Both spring and Kansas wheat flour 
advanced during the week. Soft wheat 
flour eased. Short patent flour was off 
10¢. Pastry flour moved in a wide 
range. It closed off 5¢, but at its low 
it was 15¢ below a week earlier. First 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


U. 8. sales ; 





Exporting countries—cumulative sales 


Importing Guaranteed for ¢ United Statest 
countries purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria ....... 9,186 - Seevee xtas ere e 
Belgium 23,883 19 1,961 88 1,149 . 10,167 11,316 
Holivia 4,042 556 556 695 1,251 
Brazil coe 13,228 é . 3,733 3,733 
Ceylon** odeee 10,288 os ° . 9,625 763 10,288 
Costa Rica 1,286 7 6 545 595 194 1,089 
Cuba .... 7,422 166 G82 »,270 ,,952 1,163 4,115 
Denmark : 1,837 ee 6s ‘ she". SEREREO | eeanee cdona'- ~ eden 
Dom. Republic 955 4 1 o4 415 1 558 
Keuador .. 2,388 282 149 4%1 1,301 1,732 
 , ae 14,697 1,888 1,888 es 1,888 
El Salvador 735 81 404 185 > 198 
Germany .. 66,116 19 13,185 13,185 1,888 8, 85¢ 
Greece ; ; 12,860 1,427 3,704 704 3 
Guatemala 1,286 5 &8 0 618 144 
Balti ..... R 1,837 14 81 815 439 1 
Honduras 6551 20 183 206 89 68 
Iceland . 404 1 8 82 90 149 
India ......... 36,744 be See © <'gasdeos 
Indonesia 6,246 19 49 2,977 fi 
Ireland ..... 10,105 ‘ 653 1,551 
Israel ..... 8,267 949 
. wascvas 31,232 éseene on” Adaeke . keegan - here § Bends 
Japan : 36,744 8 24,856 24,856 11,678 f ' 
POPE: 6s 5 vee Pe ees wee caves e- Eeecde AMMaed ss EASeoe © ovedyr”. “eases 
BOPOR (os.cd eve 1,470 ee 
Lebanon k 2,756 3 2 23 
Liberia eu te 73 9 9 2 
Mexico —% 14,698 2,94 946 946 
Netherlands . 24,802 i4 6,797 2,816 9,613 1.916 14,529 
New Zealand 5,879 4,241 $241 
Nicaragua .... 368 1¢ 216 123 339 
Norway... ‘ 8,451 74 1,426 1,270 2,696 rr 2,246 4,942 
Panama .. 735 1 277 277 ‘ 294 571 
Peru . A 7,349 . 30 §R8 110 698 
Philippines 8,672 4 2,492 2,492 10 1, 280 5,782 
Portugal .... 7,349 1,64 668 > 311 393 732 8,436 
Saud! Arabia 2,672 14 i 1,393 1,424 1,424 
Spain** 9,186 9,55¢ 9,556 9,556 
Sweden ....... 919 . 
Switzerland 7,900 6,796 6,796 
South Africa 13,228 2,053 2.053 exes 5,600 7,653 
Vatican State** 651 e408 651 551 ieee - 651 
Venezuela .... 6,246 89 10 2,147 2,187 2,950 5,137 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 2,323 2.323 2,323 
Total + 421,166 2,036 71,925 19,917 91,842 20,032 71,666 183,540 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 209,558 48,000 163,231 421,156 
Balance ..... ‘ 117,716 27,968 91,565 237,616 
*U.8. salea (net of adjustments) for week of March %31-April 6, 1954. tSales confirmed 
by CCC through April 6, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through April 2, 1954 


**Quota filled. {Includes France's quota of 


67.000 bu., which has reported no sales 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


As of April 2, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for Exporting countries-——total sales—— 
territory — crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance®*® 

BELGIUM-— 

Belgian Congo 1,102 84 647 731 371 
NETHERLAND8S— 

6 Islands ...... ee 404 80 213 29 111 

Surinam ....... , 265 60 161 1 4 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) 555 §23 2 32 

Cape Verde Islands ‘4 j 0 4 20 

BEROGM: 22ccinses ee ‘ 184 0 0 164 

Mozambique (PRA) 671 323 253 575 96 

Portuguese Guinea 17 16 1¢ 1 

Portuguese India .. 459 121 121 242 217 

St. Thome & Principe 18 oe 19 19 29 

TIMOT .. cee eeeeeenes 26 19 19 1 


*Subject to remainder being within the 
country. **Less than 1,000 bu 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 








clears were unchanged. 

The spread between standard and 
high gluten flour is widening because 
supplies are unavailable. Farmers are 
holding onto their crops. 

The increase in flour prices last 
week was based mainly on crop condi- 
tions in Colorado and Kansas. The 
trade here is concerned about drouth 
conditions in the two states, where 
it is estimated that 11 million acres 
of land are reverting to dust bowl 
conditions. 

Mill running time here varied from 
two days for strike-bound General 
Mills to seven days for another mill. 
The others ranged from five to six 
days. Because General Mills’ output is 
figured on a mid-week to mid-week 
basis, two days of the company’s pro- 
duction are included in last week’s 
totals. 

Quotations April 9: Spring family 
$8.05, high gluten $7.60@7.75, short 
$7@7.15, standard $6.95@7.05, 
straight $6.90, first clear $6.66@6.67; 
hard winter short $6.83, standard 
$6.69@6.73, first clear $6.39@6.08; 
soft winter short patent $6@7.71, 
standard $7.01, ‘straight $5.76@5.90, 
first clear $5.01@5.35. 

New York: Spring wheat flour ac- 
tivity increased slightly toward the 
end of last week, with bookings 
mostly for replacement among bak- 
ers and jobbers for immediate or 
nearby. 

Interest in hard winter bakery 
flours followed the pattern of the 
previous week with very little activity 
reported as some large bakers con- 
tinued to make week-to-week pur- 
chases as needed. Balances of hard 
winters are reported small among 
a good percentage of the trade, and 
interest should pick up. Drouth condi- 
tions in some sections of the winter 
wheat producing area is a factor 
apparently ignored as it has not 
spurred buyers to enter the market. 

Rye flour prices softened following 
gains registered after the announce- 
ment of import controls the previous 
week. Demand in the trade was slow, 
with most bakers and jobbers con- 
sidered in a good supply position. 

Demand for durum blends was fair 
during the week. Although durum 
purchases generally slacken off at 
this time, the trade anticipates that 
the lull generally experienced after 
Lent will be minimized as a result 
of promotion campaigns for macaroni 
products. Price strengthened at the 
close of the week. 

Family flours were 10¢ lower than 
the previous week’s quotation, but 
opinion among mill representatives 
indicated there would be only moder- 
ate buying unless prices took a sud- 
den upward turn. 

Quotations April 10: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $7.62@7.72, 
standard patents $6.92@7.02, clears 
$6.50@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
$6.77 @6.87, standard patents $6.60@ 
6.68; soft winter high ratios $6.50@ 
7.65, straights $5.50@5.80. 

Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
flour market remained in low gear 
last week as bakers and jobbers 
avoided extended commitments, tak- 
ing only modest amounts for nearby 
production schedules and indicating 
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that they intend to pursue hand-to- 
mouth purchasing until there is some 
development which would cause them 
to change their viewpoint. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported cost-conscious- 
ness is still an important factor and 
noted that a moderate price increase 
failed to stimulate any new ordering. 
Hard winter wheat bakery flours 
continued to suffer from buying ne- 
glect despite reports from grain grow- 
ing areas that the fourth month of 
drouth conditions has taken its toll 
of the prospective crop, with much 
of the wheat beyond redemption even 
if heavy rainfall should develop. 
Shipping directions are said to be 


only fair at best. Offerings of soft 
wheat to Pennsylvania mills have 
contracted somewhat, though, ac- 


counting for a steadiness in the un- 
dertone of flour of that derivative. 
Spring flours are getting only scanty 
attention, with the principal develop- 
ment there a narrowing of the high 
gluten premium over standard pat- 
ents. Flour consumption is reported 
to be at about the same pace of recent 
weeks, with some bakers reporting 
modest improvement in sales but 
others saying they have experienced 
no pickup. 

Quotations April 10: Spring high 
gluten $7.65@7.75, short patent $7.15 
@7.25, standard $7.05@7.15, first 
clear $6.95@7.05; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.60@ 
6.70; soft winter western $5.60 @5.80, 
nearby $5.15@5.35. 


Pittsburgh: A 6¢ advance in spring 
patents and another 8¢ raise, each 
covered by 24-hour protection, 
brought only small volume sales of 
fill-ins. In hard Kansas patents there 
was a price advance of 6¢, and here 
too buying was meager. Most large 
and small bakeries are well covered 
and talking now of waiting for new 
crop developments, and it is feared 
only sales of small volume and fill-ins 
will be made from now until new 
crop comes on the market. Commit- 
ments were 30 to 60 days and on 
p.d.s. 

Family flour prices fell off 10¢ on 
some advertised brands and attracted 
moderate buying. In unadvertised 
brands a little buying was also done. 
In all flours except family, directions 


were “poor to fair,” but in family 
they were “fair to good.” 

In soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours little buying interest was 


shown, and bakers were complaining 
about the poor sales of both bread 
and sweet goods. Clears and high 
glutens lacked buying interest. All-in- 
all it was a dull week. 

Quotations April 10: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.49@6.60, 
medium patent $6.55 @6.65, short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.75; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.70@6.95, medium patent $6.75 
7, short patent $6.82@7.05, clears 
$5.65@6.96, high gluten $7.40@7.71; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.85 
@8.05, other brands $6.25@7.45; 
pastry and cake flours $5.34@7.74. 


South 


New Orleans: Continued quietness 
prevailed in the flour business last 
week, with little interest in flour 
purchases for future shipment. How- 
ever, there was. moderate interest 
displayed for nearby to 30-day ship- 
ment purchases when prices weak- 
ened slightly. Business was transact- 
ed on both hard winters and northern 
springs in limited amounts in con- 
junction with the usual p.d.s. business. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
proportion of the business, especially 
for immediate and current month de- 
livery at a slight discount in prices 
over 120-day shipments, with bakers 
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and jobbers furnishing the best out- 
let. Soft winters continued to show 
weakness which is no way provided 
a stimulant to purchases. In fact, 
cookie and cracker bakers, who are 
the largest users of this type, are 
still well contracted for at lower 
prices and continue to work these 
contracts down rather than add 
thereto to cover replacement. Cake 
flour sales and deliveries showed a 
slight increase indicating buyers 
might be preparing for good Easter 
business on retail cake and sweet 
goods. 

There appears to be a general feel- 
ing in the trade that present flour 
prices have more room for a decline 
than an advance, which is possibly 
the reason for the cautious buying. 

Shipping directions continue fairly 
good; however, there is still room for 
improvement. Stocks on hand are be- 
ginning to show a slight decline but 
must be considered ample. Exporters 
reported moderate amounts worked 
to The Netherlands, Cuba and other 
Latin American countries. 

Quotations April 9, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring bakery short patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard $6.45@6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.40, high gluten $7.05@ 
7.30; soft wheat short patent $5.45@ 
5.75, straight $5.10@5.45, first clear 
$5.40@5.75, high ratio cake $5.75@ 
6.15; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.40, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ cwt. less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week, although 
volume of grind held up quite well. 
The closing of some California plants 
of General Mills did not appear to 
affect the trade much, although there 
was some speculation that Pacific 
Northwest mills might get a larger 
share of the Los Angeles business 
if the firm stays out of production 
very long. Prices were unchanged to 
slightly higher, with family patent 
$8, bluestem $7.09, bakery $7.22, and 
pastry $6.46. 


Portland. Flour markets show some 
slight improvement in the domestic 
field but nothing new in the export 
line. Mills are having more difficulty 
in accumulating supplies on rising 
markets and government loans. Mill 
production has shown slight improve- 
ment, but this is considered only tem- 
porary. 

Quotations April 9: High gluten 
$7.75, all-Montana $7.13, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.20, Bluestem bakers 
$7.25, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, pie 
$6.04, whole wheat 100% $6.76, gra- 
ham $6.36, cracked wheat $6.08. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for Ca- 
nadian flour in the U.K. market con- 
tinues slow, though there has been 
some slight easement of the price 
level. Spring wheat flour of 72% ex- 
traction has been recently quoted at 
96/- 280 lb. cif. prompt shipment, 
equivalent to $13.44 at the exchange 
rate of $2.80 to the pound sterling. 
National, 80% extraction, was quoted 
at 93/- or $13.02. 

The demand on the British do- 
mestic market remains fairly steady 
with the emphasis placed on home- 
milled national, which is currently 
quoted at 96/- 280 lb. sack delivered, 
equivalent to $13.44. Whiter flour is 
priced at 100/- or $14. 

The Canadian mills received in- 


quiries for a rush order from Jamaica 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 











Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louls Buffalo 
Spring family 8..6@ .-- S64OOT.E8 8. ccs Bow eM 2s S... PRG 
Spring top patent 6.40@6.81 ceo eee ® i. kus o@ ace one ese 
Spring high gluten -++@... 696@7.00 ...@ @ ... 7.60@7.76 
Spring short ..... o..@... 6.360644 ...@. -@O86 7.00@7.15 
Spring standard 6.30@6.71 6.26@6.34 ..@ @6.7 6.95 @7,06 
Spring straight oe SE ee + sdell oO vce @6.90 
Sprmg first clear 56.90@6.35 5.956@6.30 050 @ ace -@6.55 6.66@6,67 
Hard winter family @7.85 <o@ 6.50@7.50 -@7.70 -@. 
Hard winter short 6.10@6.46 a 6.00@6.07 .@6.35 +» 6.83 
Hard winter standard 6.00 @6.356 a 56.90 @5.97 @6.20 6,.69@6,.75 
Hard winter first clear 5.15@5.49 @.. 4.60@4.90 @6.50 6.08@6.39 
Soft winter family ‘ “ u ovo « @6.35 ove @ ave 
Soft winter short patent TAS@TAT @ és « @. 6,00@7,71 
Soft winter standard 5.80 @6.47 “a “ “ -. @TO1 
Soft winter straight “ a 7 M6.35 5.765.900 
Soft winter first clear 4.756@6.56 a“ u @5.05 6.01@6.96 
Rye flour, white 4.15@4.22 3.81@3.95 a @Mi55 4.63@4.75 
Rye flour, dark 3.41@3.565 3.11@3.25 a @3.78 3.78400 
Semolina blend, bulk WS8.24 7.90@8.00 “ a a“ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ w8.15 § a s W817 S7.85@8.05 § @. 
Spring high gluten 7.62@7.72 7.66@7.76 7.64@7.74 7.40@7.71 7.067.320 
Spring short a“ 7.15@7.25 T.04@7.14 6.82@7.06 6.60@6.80 
Spring standard 6.926 7.02 7.05@7.15 6.94@7.04 6.70@6.96 6.45@6.70 
Spring first clear 6.50G@ 6.80 6.95@7.05 6.52682 6.65@6.96 6.206.460 
Hard winter short 6.77@687 6.8006.90 6.8206,93 6.656.765 6.30@6.50 
Hard winter standard 6.606.668 6.60@6.70 6.626.738 6.49@6.60 6.166.390 
Hard winter first clear " u“ a ‘ u 5.00@6.35 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “a “ 5.465.756 
Soft winter straight 5.50@ 5.80 “a 5.52@5.82 a 5.10@56.46 
Soft winter first clear w “ a @ ... 6.40@6.76 
Rye flour, white 160@4.70 4.65@4.75 “ 4.58@4.61 @. 
Rye flour, dark 2. u 7 a“ 3.74@ 3.88 a 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.57@8.62 a aw W522 “a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ 8.00 Spring top patent $11.60@11.80 $11,00@11.70 
Bluestem 77.09 Bakers 9.00@ 9.60 965@ 9.96 
Bakery grades @7.22 Winter exportst @ 4.00 @. 
Pastry @6.46 
*100-Ib. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **Por delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, pac 

Chicago 
Bran $ @61.00 
Standard midds 62.00 @62.50 
Flour midds. . 65.500 66.00 
Red dog 66.00 @ 66.50 
Kansas City 
Bran $55.25@ 56.00 
Shorts 57.254 68.00 
Mill run a 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


summarized from the market reviews, 
ked in 100-Ib 


Minneapolis 





sacks, f.o.b 


Huffalo 


$58.00@58.50 $63.50@64.25 
W58.50 62.25@ 66.00 
"2 60.50 47.00@ 68.00 
M6200 68.00@69.00 

St. Louls rt, Worth 
$59.25@59.75 $62.50@63.50 
61.504 2 00 65.00@ 66.00 

“a a 
Bran Shorts 


$60,000 64,00 
49.0047 54.00 


$60,00@ 64,00 


19.00@54.00 


Philadelphia 
“771.00 
w72.00 

a 
76.50 


New Orleans 





based on car- 


at indicated points 


Hoston 
s W720 
- @T0,00 
-@ 
w 


Seattle 


$64.00@ 66.256 | ow 
67.00@ 67.1 @ 
a“ 46.00 
Middlings 
$465 00 @67.00 


49.004 54.00 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 





8 
April 3 





Wheat t Corn ¢ Oats-— t Rye-—— 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Baltimore 4,630 2,578 1,323 1,323 
Boston 100 
Buffalo 10,630 21,187 1,108 1,086 2,584 408 699 67 
Afloat 193 § 
Chicago . 10,216 10,471 4,259 7,605 2,406 4,492 7,107 1,222 
Afloat 708 
Duluth 1,473 6,204 124 «61,251 418 7 
Enid > 
Ft. Worth 4 oF 148 7 4 16 
Galveston 2 i) 
Hutchinson : 
Indianapolis 1.388 1,661 168 54 20 12 
Kansas City 134 819 47 15% 148 6 
Milwaukee 4 2h4 94 Ona 1 
Minneapolis 6,462 133 1,273 2,688 4160 617 
New Orleans $ 1,22¢ 4 36 3 
New York 512 LS) 122 1 3 
A float H ; 
Omaha 963 108 47 19 i 26 
Peoria >" , ‘ 212 14 : 
Philadelphia .... 1,110 1,263 750 46 h 
Sioux City . 1,668 i44 577 943 a) “4 2 11 
St. Joseph 5,093 4,504 704 771 283 669 
St. Louis . 2,352 963 192 «61,579 447 226 2 7 
Wichita 17, 89¢ 15,363 1 
Totals 277,033 195,441 29,413 33,420 7,728 11,647 9,654 2,070 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


and the corresponding date of a year ago 


--Barley— 
1964 1963 
40 39 
139 436 
420 201 
1,030 a) 
16 27 
27 29 
2,233 1,280 
2,482 2.477 
16 45 
104 . 
9 164 

» 
28 72 
42 4 
6,614 6,783 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr. 
Apr 


Closing grain futures quotations In leading markets, In cents per bushel: 





Minneapolis = -——— 
May July May 
5 234% 228% 217% 
6 7% 15 
7 5% 165% 
. 231% 18% 
9 31 216% 
7--CORN— NVQGuQGeGV> 
Chicago Chicago 
May duly May duly 
5 162% 155 107 109% 
6 .151% 154 106 109 
7 ...148% 150% 105% 108} 
8 ...149% 152 107% 110% 
9 ...150% 152% 106% 109% 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
—_Chicago-———— - Kansas City-—. Minneapolis 
July Sept Dec May July July-hard May duly 
214% 216% 220% 223% 214% 217% 388 338 
213 215% 219% 223% 213% 217 387 3348 
214% #=217 221% 223% ##$%215% 218% #379 334 
216% 219% 223% 2269 218% 221% 379 348 
216% 19% 223% 226% 218 221 381 S41 
- —hYE——- ———— —. -——- —OATS——_-—— 

Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May duly May July May duly May duly 

89% 58% 109% 75 72% 71% 

89% 49% 107% 74% 72% 72% 70% 
90% 90% 107% 74% 71% 72% 70% 
91% 91% 109% 75% 72 72% 70 
90 89% 108% 715% 71% 74% 70% 
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AOM LINE-UP — At the recent joint meeting of Districts 1 and 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers in Manhattan, Kansas, a group of those in 
attendance was photographed by the new Polaroid camera owned by Sonny 
Cobble, superintendent of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Winfield, Kansas. 
Lyle Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Kansas City, snapped the picture, 
which shows, left to right, Henry Stark, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas; Mr. Cobble; Willard Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., 
national president of the AOM; Mrs. Harry Taylor, Mr. Taylor, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Donald 8. Eber, AOM executive secretary, Kansas City, 
and Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the department of flour and feed milling 
industries, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 





for 35,000 bags bakers’ flour while 
routine outlets continue to take sup- 
plies at a slightly higher level than 
that experienced in the -past few 
months. The smaller Ontario mills, 
having worked through the orders 
which kept them fairly active during 
March, are now short of run and 
some plants are reported to be down. 

The domestic market remains fair- 
ly steady. Quotations April 10: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.60@11,80 bbl, bakers $9@9.60 
bbl, all less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
ton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

There is still a small demand for 
winter wheat flour from the U.K. 
with prices ranging from 88/6 to 91/6 
280 Ib. cif., equivalent to $12,.35@ 
12.81. The Australian quotations have 
hardened, leading to disinterest on 
the part of the U.K. buyers. Latest 
quotations indicate Australian prices 
for national flour 80% extraction of 
88/5 or $12.38 280 Ib. c.i.f. and 91/2 
for $12.76 for 72% extraction. Quo- 
tations April 10: Export $4 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are de- 
scribed by the trade as slow or light, 
but there appears to be sufficient to 
fill all normal requirements. Quota- 
tions April 10: $1.58@1.60 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 


Vancouver: Operations of western 
mills continued on a limited scale 
last week in the face of very few 
new export orders across the Pacific, 
Outside of the regular monthly sales 
to the Philippine Islands, practically 
no business could be traced among 
local exporters. 

A general shortage of dollars and 
continued sharp Australian’ mill 
competition are responsible for the 
dearth of flour inquiries, mill repre- 
sentatives declared. While export 
terminals here are busy loading over- 
seas wheat shipments, no new wheat 
orders have come in since the Wheat 
Board change in the export prices 
from the east as compared with this 
port. The same condition appears to 
obtain in the flour circles. 

The reduced operations of prairie 
and local flour mills have resulted in 
a sharp advance in the price of mill- 
feed, with quotations during the week 
hittin a new high for the past year. 

Prices in the domestic market are 
generally firm, both for hard and 
soft wheat grinds. Demand remains 
fair. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $11.40 
in 98 jutes and $11.50 in cottons; 


bakers’ patents $10.55 in paper bags 
and $10.65 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales were 
down 60,000 bbl. for the week ended 
April 8 to 136,000 bbl., of which 
slightly more than 51,000 were 
worked in small lots to a number of 
IWA destinations. Export interest 
appeared to drag, but domestic trade 
was seasonally good and prices re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations April 
10: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11@11.70; sec- 
ond patents $10.50@11.20; second 
patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed continued to 
advance as buyers needing immediate 
supplies took all available offerings. 
Interest in forward shipment was nil. 


Prices advanced $1@1.50 for the 
week. Quotations April 12: Bran 
$58@58.50, standard midds. $58.50, 


flour midds. $60.50, red dog $62. 

Kansas City: Considerable strength 
developed in millfeed in the past 
week, largely on the basis of restrict- 
ed offerings as a result of the strike 
at General Mills plants. Trading was 
on a very restricted level this week, 
with offerings exceedingly scarce and 
mills unwilling to sell anything ahead. 
Quotations, Kansas City, sacked, car 
lots: Bran $55.25@56, shorts $57.25 @ 
58. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, but offerings were in- 
sufficient as a result of General Mills 
strike. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 9: Bran $55.25, shorts $57.50 
Bran advanced $1@1.25 ton and 
shorts $1.50 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was firm last week, with mills able to 
dispose readily of all supplies. Buyers 
were found among jobbers and mixers 
of the nearby area. Bran was up $1, 
shorts 75¢. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 13: Bran $54.75@55.25, 
shorts $57 @57.50. 

Salina: Demand has been fair with 
prices $1 ton higher. Supplies have 
been about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 8: Bran $54.50@55, gray 
shorts $57@57.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
not urgent, but offerings continued 


light and were readily absorbed. Quo- 
tations April 9: Bran $62.50@63.50, 
gray shorts $65@66, delivered Texas 
common points; about $1 higher on 
bran and $1.50 up on shorts, com- 
pared with a week pervious. 


Oklahoma City: Bran was in good 
demand last week and shorts were 
fair. Prices closed $1 higher on bran 
and 50¢ higher on shorts. Quotations 
straight cars, April 9: Bran $57.25@ 
58.25, millrun $58.38@59.38, shorts 
$59.50@60.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: The continued strike 
against General Mills kept the sup- 
ply of millfeeds curtailed in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
April 12, and prices crept higher. A 
fairly good feed business also kept 
demand at a high level. Quotations 
April 12: Bran $61, standard midds. 


$62@62.50, flour midds. $65.50@66, 
red dog $66 @66.50. 
St. Louis: Supplies were still 


scarce last week, with a ready de- 
mand for anything offered. Quota- 
tions April 9: Bran $59.25@59.75, 
shorts $61.50@62, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: The millfeed supply in the 
local market continued acutely short 
of trade requirements again last 
week, and values advanced $2@4. 
Trading was definitely on the dull 
side, principally because of the light 
supply situation. At the close, most 
of the activity was confined to small 
job-lots for immediate shipment. No 
activity was reported for extended 
delivery periods. Quotations April 10: 
Standard bran $72, midds. $70. 

Buffalo: The General Mills strike 
here failed to create any market ex- 
citement in the trade last week. Buy- 
ing was quiet and shipments were on 
a spot basis. Prices ended the week 
about unchanged after a $1 a ton 
advance early in the week. The trade 
feels that the lack of any strike-en- 
thused buying indicates that many 
consumers are still working off their 
inventories. Buying on a bulk basis 
from the New England area helped 
bolster the market. The General Mills 
strike caused a drop in output and 
caused uncertainty in running time of 
other mills. One mill had its projected 
schedule changed three times during 
the week. Quotations April 9: Bran 
$63.50@64.25, standard midds. $62.25 
@65, flour midds $67@68, red dog 
$68@69. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed costs contin- 
ued their upward trend in the local 
market last week in a movement 
which is being attributed to a shrink- 
age of offerings at a time when de- 
mand, though light, is holding up. It 
was reported that locating supplies, 
in some instances, required shopping 
around, but there were no instances 
at hand of non-availability. The April 
10 quotations showed bran up $2 
from the previous week to $71, while 
a $1.50 addition put standard midds. 
at $72 and a boost of $2.50 lifted red 
dog to $76.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
higher last week, but this failed to 
stimulate buying as is usual when 
prices advance. Supplies cover needs 
here. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $68.40@70.30, standard 
midds. $68.30@69.40, flour midds. 
$70.30@71.40, red dog $72.30@73.40. 

New Orleans: The millfeed markets 
were easier but rather unsettled, 
and mixers and jobbers hesitated to 
do much buying until the market 
showed some signs of stability. The 
slightly higher price was a contribut- 
ing factor to the dearth of business. 
Offerings were limited but were 
picked up readily at slightly higher 
levels by those who were in need of 
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supplies. Quotations April 9: Bran $64 
@65.25, shorts $67 @67.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was a 
shade stronger, partly due to im- 
proved demand locally and partly be- 
cause producers feel that prices are 
plenty low and they are reluctant to 
watch any further declines in the 
face of a grain market which appears 
to be turning around. Early in the 
week, there were $45 prices in the 
market, but toward the close of the 
week, these quotations moved up to 
$46 and appeared to be steady at this 
level. 


Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $51 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
last week, with demand exceeding 
supply. The strike at General Mills, 
Inc., affected prices. Plants are 
booked into May. Quotations April 
9: Red bran and millrun $47, midds. 
$52. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $54, midds. $59. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $54.50, midds 
$59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: A heavier than 
usual demand from the eastern U.S. 
market, sparked by the inability of 
one of the largest U.S. suppliers to 
cover requirements, was a feature of 
the Canadian market. Importers ab- 
sorbed all that was offered, and 
there is now an acute shortage. Prices 
have risen steeply, and those domestic 
users who were confidently awaiting 
a price cut, in the face of their com- 
plaints that prices were too high, are 
now compelled to purchase at the 
new level or go without. Lowered 
flour production by the mills, with 
the consequent dip in the millfeed 
offstake, means that supplies are now 
inadequate, and any offerings are 
eagerly snapped up. Quotations April 
10: Bran $60@64, shorts $60@64, 
midds. $65@67, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic quotations 
from prairie and local mills have 
climbed to the highest level in a year. 
Prices were $2@2.50 ton higher last 
week as a result of limited flour mill- 
ing operations and continued strong 
demand from the eastern seaboard. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $61.50, 
shorts $61.50, midds. $61.50. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds is very strong, and prices 
are reflecting a keener demand and 
movement into eastern markets with 
a good percentage of the stocks mov- 
ing from western Canada and ap- 
parently going to the New England 
states. The strike against General 
Mills, Inc., in the U.S. has been large- 
ly responsible for the recent strength- 
ening demand in the Canadian mill- 
feed market. Prices are higher. Quo- 
tations April 10: Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$49 @54, shorts $49@54, midds. $49@ 
54. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were steady to 
somewhat lower, with demand slack. 
Quotations April 9: Pure white rye 
$3.81@3.86, medium rye $3.61@3.75, 
dark rye $3.11@3.25. 


Chicago: Lower prices for the week 
and a good demand accounted for a 
good movement of rye flour in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing April 12. Prices went down 
sharply at the start of the period 
and then turned up. At the end of 
the peviod quotations were 10¢ over 
the low. Quotations April 9: White 
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Progress Through Planning 





Knappen Shows Steady Growth 


AUGUSTA, MICH.—The story of the Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich., 
is one of steady progress through planning and capable management. In 1929 
Charles B. Knappen, Sr., assumed control of the mill. The history of the mill 
dates back more than 100 years. Mr. Knappen, with confidence in the future 
of the milling industry, has guided the mill through a period of steady 
expansion 

Celebrating its 25th anniversary this year, the mill has assumed a fore- 
most position among Michigan mills. 

The Knappen mill has been a closely held family operation since its 
organization. The picture at the upper left shows, in the center, Charles B. 
Knappen, Sr., founder, and president and general manager of the Knappen 
Milling Co. On the left is Charles B. Knappen, Jr., son of the president, and 
secretary and assisting general manager. On the right is J. Ben Decker, a 
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Another son-in-law, not shown, is Harry R. Pender, vice president in charge 
of feed sales. E. J. Carter, also not shown, is treasurer of the firm. 

At the lower left is the original mill in the early years of the Knappen 
operation. The mill had a capacity of 300 sacks daily. It now has a capacity 
of 1,200 sacks. In 1946, more grain storage space was added. As well as storing 
grain for grinding into flour for sale to bakery customers, the mill carries on 
an active grain elevator storage and merchandising operation (upper right.) 

The picture at the lower right is an interior view of the firm's warehouse 
in 1952. The first warehouse space was constructed in 1949, and it has grown 
since then to 52,000 sq. ft. Transit warehousing is furnished for sacked com- 
modities. The commodities are taken from railroad cars, placed on pallets, and 
moved and stacked by fork lift trucks. Much of the material is stored for the 
Kellogg Co., largest ready-to-eat cereal manufacturer in the world, in Battle 
Creek. A feed operation also is carried on from the warehouse, where various 
feed ingredients are stored until they can be jobbed. The firm also is a dis- 
tributor for Ralston Purina and the Dow Chemical Co. 

A brand new office building was just completed to give the officers and 
staff modern office space. Early in April foundations were already poured 
for 500,000 bu. of new elevator space. This would bring total grain storage 
space to 1,300,000 bu. A stream furnishes one-third of the power to operate 


son-in-law, who is vice president 


in charge of production and personnel. 


the mill. 





patent rye $4.15@4.22, medium $3.95 
@4.02, dark $3.41@3.55. 


St. Louis: Demand was last 
week, and sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported good. Quotations 
April 9: Pure white $4.53, medium 
$4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal $4.03. 


good 


Buffalo: There was a fair coverage 
in rye flour last week. Prices de- 
clined 10¢ during the early part of 


the week and then rallied and closed 
the week with a loss of 5¢. Quotations 
April 9: White rye $4.53@4.75, me- 
dium rye $4.33@4.55, dark rye $3.78 
m4 


New York: Rye flour prices were 
lower last week and interest much 
lighter than in the previous week. 


Trade opinion indicates most bakers 
and jobbers are in a good supply posi- 
tion at the moment. Pure white pat- 
ents, Apirl 10: $4.60@4.70 
Philadelphia: The local rye market 
rebounded slightly last week from the 
recent low established in the wake of 


a grain future drop. Dealings were re- 
ported to be light, however, with bak- 
ers continuing to take dark flour in 
modest amounts. The April 10 quota- 
tion on rye white of $4.65@4.75 was 
up 5¢ sack from the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
small last week as buying was done 
at lower prices. Only fill-ins were 
sold and in small volume. Directions 
were good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, April 9: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.38@4.61, medium $4.08 
@4.A1, dark $3.744 3.88, blended $6.34 
@6.44, rye meal $3.74@4.11. 

Portland: White patent $6.25, pure 
dark $5.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 
holding steady despite warmer weath- 
er, and the trade sees no immediate 
serious cut in demand. Supplies are 
adequate. Quotations April 10: Rolled 


oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There was no export 
business reflected in rolled oats and 
oatmeal trade as far as western mills 
were concerned last week. While 
there was a suggestion of a slight 
easing of interest, domestic trade 
continued seasonally good. Prices re- 
main steady. Quotations April 10: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4854 
5.05 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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CHRISTIE WILL BUILD 
EAST MONTREAL PLANT 


EAST MONTREAL Christie, 
Brown & Co., Toronto, plans to build 
a multimillion dollar biscuit and 
cracker bakery in East Montreal. 
Construction will begin this summer 
on a 26-acre site and completion is 
due at the end of 1955. 





It will complete the company’s cur- 
rent expansion program. An exten- 
sive modernization and expansion 
program at Winnipeg is under way. 
The Toronto biscuit and cracker bak- 
ery was completed in 1951. 

An associated company, Christie's 
Bread, Ltd., has a bread and cake 
bakery at Montreal, and completed 
a new bread and cake bakery at 
Toronto in 1953. Both companies are 
subsidiaries of the National Biscuit 
Co., New York. 


LAKE RATE CUT NOT 
CONFIRMED 


WINNIPEG — Reports current in 
eastern Canada that vessel owners 
had accepted lower freight rates 
from the Canadian Wheat Board car- 
rying grain cargoes from the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead to lower lake and 
St. Lawrence ports were uncon- 
firmed in trade circles here. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore * Kansas City, Mo. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our cilll le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, end secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Plans Announced 
for AOM’s 1954 
Technical Meeting 


CHICAGO—Plans have been an- 
nounced for an outstanding program 
at the 1954 Technical Conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. The four-day conference will be 
held May 24-27 at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago. 

Highlights of the extensive pro- 
gram will include a session on bulk 
handling and storage, a forum of 
mill designers and builders, sessions 
on feed milling and corn milling 
and reports by officers and commit- 
tees. 

The conference will get under way 
Monday May 24 with registration in 
the morning, a luncheon at noon and 
welcoming addresses at the opening 
session in the afternoon. H. E. Muzzy, 
Quaker Oats Co., will give the wel- 
come from mill management. 

Willard Meinecke, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, president of the AOM, 
will make the president’s address 
Reports will be made by the treas- 
urer, George S. O. Smith, and the 
secretary, Donald S. Eber. Also 
scheduled are reports from the tech- 
nical, sanitation and education com- 
mittees. 

Kenneth W. Haagensen, director of 
public relations, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co., will speak on “The 
American Economy and What It 
Means to You.” The allied trades 
party will be held Monday evening 


Machinery Forum 
The program Tuesday, May 25, will 
open with a report from an Australi- 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Ory 








Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
rection, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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an miller, Frank H. Harris. Then will 
follow the forum of mill designers 
and builders. Taking part will be 
H. K. Swan, Allis-Chalmers company, 
Milwaukee; Ernest Roth, Buhlers 
Bros., Inc., Switzerland; Dr. H. Ghele, 
Miag, Germany; Denys W. Povey, 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Eng- 
land, and G. H. Sugden, Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., England. A question and 
answer period in the afternoon will 
follow the forum. 

The Tuesday program will close 
with a talk on dust collecting design 
by W. B. Briggs, Spartan Grain & 
Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 

The session Wednesday morning, 
May 26, will be devoted mostly to 
feed milling. Archibald McClure, 
Quaker Oats Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
will talk on feed mixing; Arthur 
Heideman, Industrial Molasses Corp., 
will explain application of molasses 
to feeds; and Frank W. Meyers, Jr., 
St. Regis Sales Corp., will talk and 
show a movie on feed packaging. 

Eugene Farrell, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, will discuss the 
fractionating of wheat by projection 
into still air. 

The afternoon session Wednesday 
will find three talks being given on 
corn milling. Jack Horn, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., will explain op- 
eration of a pneumatic corn mill; 
Dr. M. J. Wolf, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Peoria, Ill., will discuss 
structural studies of corn and wheat 
kernels in relation to processing; and 
T. E. Stivers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., will discuss some aspects of corn 
milling. 

“European Mills and Milling as 
Seen by an American Miller” will be 
the subject of a talk by Kenneth 
Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Which will close the 
Wednesday program. 

Bulk Handling 

The discussion of bulk handling and 
storage is scheduled for Thursday 
morning, May 27. J. A. Nicols, Fuller 
Co., Catasauqua, Pa., will talk on 
pneumatic unloading of flour and feed 
ingredients; John M, Gleason, Gener- 
al American Transportation Corp., 
will describe flour transport in bulk 
by railroad cars; A. Leigh Paulsen, 
Atkinson Bulk Transport Co., Minne- 
apolis, will discuss “Bulk Flour for 
Bakers;"’ Robert Zimmerman, Screw 
Conveyor Corp., will speak on the 
subject “Low Cost Unloading a Major 
Factor in Low Cost Operation;” and 
J. W. Speers, General Mills, Inc., 
Louisville, will discuss the economics 
of bulk storage. 

Visits to plants are scheduled for 
the final afternoon. 

In addition to the speaking pro- 
gram, the conference will feature ex- 
tensive exhibits of milling equipment 
and supplies. 

Activities also are planned for the 
ladies, including a radio and tele- 
vision program, a tea, a tour of the 
National Biscuit Co. plant, and a card 
party. 

The annual banquet will be held 
Thursday evening. 
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W. J. RAY TRANSFERRED 
TO BEMIS’ MAIN OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS — W. J. Ray, assistant 
sales manager of the Indianapolis 
sales division, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
transferred April 1 to the company’s 
general offices in St. Lows. He will 
be assistant to S. M. Spencer, super- 
visor of textile bag sales for Bemis. 

Mr. Ray joined Bemis in 1932 at 
Indianapolis, and since then has had 
wide experience in a variety of posi- 
tions. He was made assistant sales 
manager at Indianapolis in 1953. 
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85 Turn Out for 
Meeting of AOM 
District No. 4 


MINNEAPOLIS—HEighty-five mill- 
ers and allied tradesmen were on 
hand for a regular meeting of Dis- 
trict No. 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers April 10 at the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. 

The program featured two discus- 
sions, one on materials handling and 
the other on air separation. The dis- 
cussions followed a lunch at noon. 

Roy Robinson, General Mills, Inc., 
and John MacKenzie, University of 
Minnesota, conducted the session on 
materials handling, while W. R. 
Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., and W. B. 
Burnet, Superior Grain Separator 
Co., discussed air separation. 

Good Planning 

For effective and economical ma- 
terials handling, good scheduling and 
planning are essential, Mr. Robinson 
pointed out. Good planning and lay- 
out are essential, Mr. MacKenzie 
noted, so that the handling system 
fits the needs of a particular plant. 
If materials must be handled, he 
continued, it generally pays to mech- 
anize. 

Mr. MacKenzie said the cost of 
human energy is 100 to 500 times 
that of electricity or gasoline. If 
there is enough hand trucking now 
being done to make use of a lift 
truck, for example, for only an hour 
a day and the operator is busy the 
rest of the time, it pays to use a lift 
truck, he added. 

In a new plant, it is relatively easy 
to plan good handling of materials, 
Mr. Robinson said. He noted that a 
lift truck system can be effective, and 
belt conveyor systems for moving fin- 
ished goods have effective uses. 

Study Necessary 

In an old plant, however, thorough 
study and planning are necessary. 
Things to consider include small 
doors, floor strength, size and height 
of docks, head room, etc. When hand 
trucks must be used, it is important 
to shorten distances they travel. 
Pillsbury Mills, 
plant of a sorting table was de- 
scribed. Bags are sent by conveyor 
from packers to a sorting table in 
the warehouse. This table is a re- 
volving conical-shaped table 18 ft. 
in diameter. Three grades move onto 
the table, and then they are taken 
off and put on pallets and moved 
by fork truck in the warehouse or 
to cars. J. C. Cumming of Pillsbury 
explained that use of this system 
results in steadier operations and 
more effective use of loading labor. 

Mr. Carter, in introducing the sub- 
ject of air separation and classifica- 
tion, explained that air is used in 
many ways, all involving the principle 
of terminal velocity, which depends 
on apparent density of materials. Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Burnet showed slides 
illustrating various methods of air 
separation and classification. 

In general, Mr. Carter said, it is 
important to avoid turbulence of the 
air. A constant rate of feed is im- 
portant, he said, as is maintenance 
of rate of air flow. 

Air classification has many jobs, 
the speakers emphasized. 

The two speakers had some small- 
scale equipment, and they demon- 
strated air centrifuge methods for 
seperation of materials and collection. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 












Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








H. C. MEINING 


1000 4 of Toate & CQO, cnicacos ue 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at 








St. Cloud, Minnesota 





AE 


Nous Wubbara»- 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








s Our 
eS 


es wy 
Golden Loaf” t= 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minu 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
of King Midas Flour Mills, with Mrs. 
Faber, flew to Prestwick, Scotland, 
April 7 on the first leg of a three- 
week vacation. They plan to tour 
Scotland by automobile, then arrive 
in London just before Easter. About 
a week will be spent there before 
flying back to Chicago. 

e 


On the occasion of his retirement 
from active business, Ray E. Lee was 
given an honorary life membership 
by the Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change. Mr. Lee is a past president 
of the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
and was one of the first members 
of the exchange when he was Van- 
couver manager for the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co. Later Mr. Lee was 
manager for the Canadian Wheat 
Board in Vancouver and recently has 
been acting as a grain freight broker. 


Fred L. Cobb, head of Cobb's Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
widely known in national bakery cir- 
cles, recently was honored with an 
honorary colonelship and _ aide-de- 
camp designation by Gov. Edwin L. 
Mechem of New Mexico. He was pre- 
sented with an engraved scroll of his 
commission while visiting Albuquer- 
que for the recent meeting of the 
Southwest Bakers Assn. 


& 
M. A. Greider, Oklahoma sales 


manager for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, has returned 








William A. Richards 


JOINS BROLITE—The appointment 
of William A. Richards as sales and 
service representative for the Brolite 
Co., manufacturer of special ingred- 
ients for bakery use, was announced 
recently by W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager. Mr. Richards’ terri- 
tory will include Minnesota, Upper 
Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and part 
of the Dakotas. His headquarters will 
be in Minneapolis. Well - known 
throughout the country for his tech- 
nical ability, Mr. Richards was form- 
erly bakery service director for The 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 


from a week's vacation in Texas. He 
visited his daughter in San Antonio 
while away. 


J. H. Blake of New York, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Blake, drove to South- 
ern Pines, N.C., April 8 for a week's 
vacation. 

e 


E. D. Rogers, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in the New 
York market last week. 

e 

John Novak, export sales manager, 
The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a three-week business 
trip to Puerto Rico. 

6 

B. B. Dean, Mitchell, S.D., the 
South Dakota representative of 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., was a 
visitor on the trading floor of the 


St. Louis Merchants Exchange April 
8. Mr. Dean is the father of R. Hal 
Dean, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
president of the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange. 
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MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULES 1955 MEETING 


NEW YORK—The 1955 annual 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. will be 
held Feb. 7-8 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement from Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, executive secretary. 

As announced at the recent annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, the 1954 mid- 
year meeting will be held July 1-3 at 
The Northernaire, Three Lakes, Wis. 
This represents a change from earlier 
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ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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plans. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
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be secepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv 


THAVFIC MAN—GRAIN AND MILLING— 
not over 45 years of age. Must be fa 
millar with transit privileges at country 
and terminal market points. This is an 
excellent opportunity for man qualified 
for the position. Give complete state- 
ment of qualifications when replying. 
\ddrees 174%, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


TT v 





WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
~All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 








WRECKING FORMER 
GENERAL MILLS FLOUR MILL 


Louisville, Ky. 


Must sell at once—sifters, aspirators, 
blowers, agitators; 100 legs 4%4x5", 
6x0” and 6%x7" cups; roll stands; 
line shafts, pulleys, ete.; 440 volt 
electric motors; other equipment, 


Phone, write or wire 


TED HALL THE WRECKER 
2ise 8. Bloyd St., Louisville, Ky. 
Calhoun 5506 














MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment, 
J. ® Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It's Mill Minshivees You Need 
RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy Bi. sell all me flour, 

mill machinery, Largest stock i 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
i2 NB. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St, 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. &. A. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MI 
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Winter Wheat Forecast Reduced 
to 678. Million Bushels by USDA 


WASHINGTON-—-Production pros- 
pects for winter wheat have declined 
72 million bushels since Dec. 1 to 
678 million bushels, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states in its 
April 1 crop report. 

Sharp deterioration 
acreage losses in the western and 
southern Great Plains were only 
partly offset by genera! improvement 
elsewhere, USDA notes. 

A crop of the size now predicted 
would be 23% smaller than the 1953 
crop of 877.5 million bushels and 19% 
below average. 

The total abandonment and diver- 
sion to uses other than grain for the 
nation are now indicated at 9 million 
acres, 19.3% of total acreage seeded 
for all purposes last fall. Of this total, 
7.2 million acres are in the five-state 
area of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
New Mexico and Colorado. Last year 
10.2 million acres, or 17.9%. of the 
total, were lost and diverted. The 
forecast of yield, at 14.6 bushels per 
seeded acre, compares with 15.4 bu. 
in 1953 and 18.7 bushels in 1952 
The average yield during 1943-52 was 
15.7 bushels per seeded acre (see 
table.) 


and heavy 


Open Winter 
Over most of the eastern half of 
the country, the open winter together 
with mostly adequate precipitation 


for plant development largely made. 


up for the effects of below normal 
precipitation at seeding time last fall. 
Prospects for winter wheat produc- 
tion have improved in most states in 
this area. 

For a number of the important 
winter wheat states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, below normal winter 
precipitation and several dust storms 
of damaging proportions have result- 
ed in sharply lower production pros- 
pects. The wheat crop in New Mexico, 
northwestern Texas, extreme western 
Oklahoma, southwestern Kansas and 
southeastern Colorado has been most 
severely damaged by lack of rainfall 
and by late February and March dust 
storms. In this large area, consider- 
able acreage has already been aban- 
doned and the ability of much of the 
remaining acreage to produce grain 
depends upon timely rainfall, USDA 
says. 

Preparations Advanced 

Field preparations were mostly ad- 
vanced on April 1, but severe March 
weather had _ retarded’ vegetative 
growth. Lack of reserve moisture in 
the subsoil was still causing concern, 
although some improvement had oc- 
curred in March. Surface moisture 
was generally adequate, except in the 
dry Southwest, and fields were in 
satisfactory to ideal condition for 
plowing, preparing seedbeds and for 
seeding. 

Some snow remained in northern- 





most farming areas, but as soils were 
largely unfrozen, it was melting rap- 
idly and soaking in with little run-off. 
Snow in western mountain areas and 
drenching rain in Arizona improved 
irrigation water prospects, but in 
some central and southern portions 
supplies will be short. 

About 298 million bushels of wheat 
remained on farms April 1, a tenth 
more than a year earlier and a third 
more than average. Since harvest, 
about 944 million bushels of wheat 
has moved from farms. This is a 
smaller quantity than usual, prob- 
ably because of the relatively large 
amount under government loan on 
farms. 


Rye stocks of 5.4 million bushels 
are larger than in any of the last 
eight years and more than double 
the small farm stocks a year ago. 

Farm stocks of feed grains April 1 
were 2% larger than a year earlier, 
and about 11% above average. In 
terms of supply per grain-consum- 
ing animal unit to be fed, current 
farm stocks exceed April 1 tonnages 
in any other year of record except 
1949 and 1950, Only 25.3 million tons 
of feed grains disappeared from 
farms in the January-March quarter, 
a million tons less than in this pe- 
riod in 1953 and less than in any 
comparable quarter since 1941, except 
in 1948. 





Southern Parts of Southwest 
Wheat Belt Get Heavy Rainfall 


KANSAS CITY The heaviest 
rainfall in several months fell over 
southern sections of the southwest- 
ern wheat belt late last week, while 
some moisture was received in the 
eastern districts of the more north- 
ern sections. 

Texas and Oklahoma benefited 
the most from the heavy rainfall, 
which ranged from 1 in. to 2 in. over 
most of those states. Eastern Kan- 
sas received light rainfall, but gen- 
erally in the Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado wheat areas there was no pre- 
cipitation of consequence. 

As a whole, the southwestern area 
is too dry for proper crop develop- 
ment. The five-day weather forecast 
held out little hope for immediate 
improvement. Light showers are in- 
dicated for Nebraska and northwest- 
ern Kansas, ranging to slightly heavi- 
er southward, with some fairly good 
rainfall indicated for southern Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

The condition of the southwestern 
wheat crop is spotted. In western 
Kansas, particularly in the extreme 
southwest, the prospects are worse 
than a year ago, but in the central 


area of the state, many parts of 
which had failures last year, this 
year’s current condition is fairly 


good, On the whole, the state prob- 
ably balances off as a little better 
than a year ago. Heavy rains will 
soon be essential, however, as wheat 
is approaching the critical growing 
stage, temperatures are rising and 
demand for moisture will be corre- 
spondingly increased, The state as a 
whole is dry at present. 

The outlook in western Oklahoma 
was critical before the heavy week- 
end rains. The conditions there now 
are fair, although a considerable acre- 








~~ a - ‘ 
Summary of USDA’s April Crop Report 
Winter Wheat Estimate, Rye Condition 
Winter wheat Rye Pasture 
®* not Yield per Production condition condition 
harvested seeded acre (1,000 April 1 Aprill 
Year— r grain (bu.) bu.) % % 
1+ adel 1943-52 11.9 15.7 832,977 86 83 
1963 ... 17.9 15.4 877,611 82 81 
1964 .. 119.3 714.6 1677,981 82 73 
Grain Stocks on Farms on April 1 
Average 1943 52 t 1953 ~ 1954 
Crop %t 1,000 bu %t 1,000 bu %t 1, 000 b Du 
Corn for grain 45.1 1,253,288 48.8 1,452,627 51.2 
Wheat ; ‘ 20.8 222,128 20.7 269,523 25.5 
Oats .. e . : 37.1 492,694 36.0 0 37.0 
Barley 128.8 181,049 25.3 31.1 74,88: 
Rye "18.4 $4,322 15.3 29.9 5,386 
Flaxseed 119.6 £8,037 23.7 38.1 14,028 
Soybeans . 19.1 41,803 0.4 14.0 36,640 
*Per cent of seeded acreage. tindicated April 1, 1954. ¢Per cent of previous year's 


crop, {Short-time average. 





age was permanently lost to drouth. 
Elsewhere over the state the wheat 
condition is fair to good, the best 
areas being in the central and north 
central sections. Precipitation ranged 
from .25 to 2.50 in. throughout Okla- 
homa last week, with the southwest- 
ern area getting the most moisture. 

It is too early to indicate the extent 
to which last week’s heavy rains in 
the Texas panhandle improved wheat 
in that section. Previously the crop 
suffered severely from lack of mois- 
ture. Rains of .50 to .75 in. were 
general over the high plains area, and 
rainfall averaged over an inch in the 
north central area. In the latter sec- 
tion, the crop was in fair condition 
before the rainfall. 

Nebraska has a rather mixed condi- 
tion. In the two southernmost tiers 
of counties, the crop is in rather poor 
condition, with moisture needed. In 
the western panhandle area the out- 
look is good, and conditions are spot- 
ted in the central section. The south- 
eastern counties are in fairly good 
shape. Moisture would be welcome 
generally, however. 

Severe damage to wheat has oc- 
curred in southeastern Colorado and 
much acreage will be abandoned. In 
other parts of the wheat belt in the 
state, the outlook is only fair, with 
more moisture needed. Wind damage 
has been substantial along the east- 
ern border of the state. 
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ST. REGIS SHOWS GAINS 
IN SALES, NET INCOME 


NEW YORK—tThe net income of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. for the first 
quarter of 1954 amounted to $3,949,- 
456, equal to 70¢ a share on the 5,- 
397,657 shares of common stock out- 
standing at the end of that period, 
stockholders were told at the annual 
meeting here by Roy K. Ferguson, 
president and chairman. This com- 
pared with $3,760,587 for the first 
three months of 1953, equal to 70¢ a 
share on the 5,170,714 shares out- 
standing at the end of that period. 

Net sales in the first three months 
of this year totaled $50,094,966, com- 
pared with $49,199,222 in the compar- 
able period of last year. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that present 
indications were that 1954 would be 
a favorable year and that he expected 
sales and earnings to exceed those of 
last year. 
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Grain Marketing Terms: A Lexicon 


for Millers and Grain Men 


Futures Contract—An agreement or 


legal contract to buy or sell 


stipulated amount of a _ specified 
grade of some commodity at a fixed 
price at some specified future time. 
Those agreements to buy and re- 
ceive or to sell and deliver a com- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


By L. W. Schruben 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan 


modity at a future date, have those 
distinguishing characteristics: (1) 
all trades in the same contract 
have the same unit of trading, (See 
round lot and job lot); (2) the 
terms of all trades are identical; 
(3) a trade, therefore, may be off- 
set later by a contra trade through 
the same or another broker; (4) a 
trades must be made by open out- 
cry around a ring or pit within the 
hours prescribed; (5) the contract 
has a basic grade where more than 
one grade is deliverable at pre- 
scribed differentials; (6) delivery 
is made during a single calendar 
month; (7) the trades are cleared 
through a clearing house each day. 
(Traders in cash or spot goods 
usually refer to sales for shipment 
or delivery in the future as “de- 
ferred” or “forward” sales. Such 
sales, however, are not standardized 
as are futures contracts described 
above. The Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change defines “futures contracts” 
as contracts for the purchase or 
sale of commodities for delivery in 
store in a “regular” terminal ele- 
vator during some specified month 
according to the rules of that ex- 
change. 


Over 100 years experience in making 
better bags for the milling industry — 


1847 





COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hil. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATFGICALLY LOCATED 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 





Futures Exchange — See Contract 


Grain Exchange. 
Gar.—Garlicky. 
Garlicky Wheat—Garlicky wheat 
which contains garlic 


GIBRALTAR 
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of the quantity specified in the of- 
ficial grain standards. 


Good Demand—See “Demand.” 
Give-Up—This is a contract executed 


by one commission house for the 
client of another commission house 
which the client orders given up to 
the latter commission house. Gen- 
erally speaking, the order is sent 
over the leased wires of the first 
commission house, who in some 
markets collects a wire-toll from 
the other commission house for the 


's-¥ od colt le Me) Mm Aolt] mmm Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Hirrvad is the 
Staff of Liter” 


KANSAS BES] 


f lour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


NN iTa slits MGs latter: 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


me | 


Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make 
scientific selection of wheats of superior milling and 
baking varieties for you. Our large storage capacity 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


x BURRUS A711 5 FS Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 








OF" TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivens 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & xc. mon.’ 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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Editor’s Note: 


Grain marketing, like many other 
economic activities or professions, has 
a terminology all its own. Common 
everyday words are often given spe- 
cial meaning. Sometimes the meaning 
is clear, sometimes not. In any event, 
a. person who wishes to understand 
market reports and market news 
needs to have an understanding of 
the special meanings of words used 
in the presentation of these reports 
by the press and radio. 

This is another in the series of ar- 
ticles compiling grain marketing 
ff /, terms, prepared by Leonard W. 

yj Schruben, professor of agricultural 


Honest Cippriised / economics at Kansas State College, 
by Manhattan. The compilation is part 


Practical 
Accurate 
Tangible 


Competent 





of the Economic Information Series 
Informative PATCHIN published by the department of eco- 
: nomics and social sociology at the 
college. Each article will present an 
alphabetical list. When the series is 
Necessary complete, it will be a complete col- 
lection of the terminology of grain 

marketing. 


AN e P R A i s A L g use of his wires. Also a “give-up” 


of futures against cash 
Glut—A supply of a commodity in 
“If It's Worth Insuring it's Worth Appraising” excess of the effective demand for 
it at the price being quoted. 
Grade Factors—Characteristics of the 
commodity being traded which are 
distinguished by the official grade 
PATCHIN APPRA ISALS or standards. See the Handbook of 


Official Grain Standards of the 





4005 Vernon Ave. United States, published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
4 ° Grains, Bread — Cereals such as 
WH 2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota wheat and rye yielding flour from 


which bread is made. 

Grains, Brewers—The insoluble resi- 
due from brewed malt. It is used 
for fodder. 


——— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT ue 
H.A. DU.—Hard Amber Durum. 
FO ® AM E Ri CA’S BR f E A D Harden—To become higher or less 


subject to fluctuations downward. 

Wheat that meets exacting milling The market hardens when because 

requirements as to quality and protein of general buying there is an ad- 

can be furnished from modern, stra- vance in prices. A term indicating 
, 


: . a slowly advancing market. 
tegically located terminal and subter- ees & 

inal el t Heavy—(1) Oppressive; hard to ac- 
GARE SISVEtOES. complish or fulfill. The market is 
said to be “heavy” when there are 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association indications that large selling orders 


are hanging over it, without suffici- 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers ent bide to meet them at prevailing 
St. Paul 


Minneapolis prices. (2) Special grade designa- 
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KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. «© GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 


Maneger 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











SUPERIOR 
Mba =BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY manell Savannah 
since Denver Winter Haven, Fla 
los Angeles Son Francisco 
1870 Kansas City, Kens. Phoenix 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, I. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Dy ae 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 

















American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








|-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











x y =D 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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tion for oats and spring wheat of 
required test weight. 

Heavy Demand—See “Demand.” 

Hedging—A method of shifting price 
risks to others. Hedging is most 
commonly accomplished by dealing 
in the cash and futures market at 
the same time. Purchases in the 
cash market are hedged by making 
a sale in the future market, and 
sales in the cash market are hedged 
by buying in the futures market. 
Hedging consists in making an 
equal but opposite trade in futures 
so that the cash transaction is pro- 
tected. Hedging assumes that cash 
and futures prices will move in the 
same direction and maintain about 
the same relationship. 

High—The highest price reached dur- 
ing the day. 

Hoppers — Hopper-bottom car, an 
open top freight car equipped with 
hoppers in the bottom that drop 
to discharge the contents. 

HRS—Hard red spring. 

HRW—Hard red winter. 

HW—Hard winter. 

H wh—Hard white. 

Hvy—Heavy. 

Improved Demand—See “Demand.” 

Inc.—Increase. 

In Sight—Refers to the amount of 
the commodity that arrives at a 
comprehensive group of terminal 
or central locations in or near pro- 
ducing areas. 

Irregular — Trading spotty and no 
definite differences of opinion re- 
garding price trend, 

Inter-Commodity Spread—Price dif- 
ferences between two grains. Ex- 
ample, spread between price of 
May wheat and May corn, May 
wheat and December corn, ete. 

Inter-Future Spreads—The price dif- 
ferences of “spreads’’ between fu- 
tures of different delivery months 
of the same grain. Example, spread 
between May and July wheat. 

Inter-Market Spreads—The price dif- 
ferences between markets. Ex- 





Aged and Aera ted 
ia 









To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive 








Or get a better value 


better service . Or be in better hands 









It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 












































| SIMONDS 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 











- SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 





F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY - W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 











— 
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ample, spread between price of 
wheat at Chicago and Kansas City. GRAIN SERVICE 
Inter-Regional Prices — Refers to 
prices existing in different regions. where 
It may refer to regions within a 
country, or the regions may extend 
2 across national boundaries. Inter- 
regional prices generally take into 
account differences in geographic 
and economic conditions rather 
than be influenced by national 


; : } New York Louisville 
boundaries. Domestic prices are ; ap pee — 
termine > nati ario t. Louis ni 
determined by national boundar ies Kenses Clty ee 
ee T i] E R ra 8 5 | re) but the term inter-regional prices Ouche Sosa 
need not necessarily apply to the Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
> d ‘ Buffalo Portland 
4 U B S T | T U T E ; boundaries of countries. Toledo Sn 
In Transit—Loaded and moving to Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C 


” destination. Sometimes a railroad Nashville Wlesinea. tiene 
F oO *4 @ | UA L T Y reference to grain which has been 
stopped enroute for storage and/or 
rn iter ng T E R M ! N A L 
Inverted Market—A futures market aaa s Vee) s 
in which the distant months are 
selling below the near month. Chicsee Norfolk 
Jobbers Prices—Jobbers prices refer St. Louis Nashville 


‘ . me * K i Louisville 
to prices of commodities sold in —? Memphis 
somewhat smaller lots than in Minneapolis 7 
° ir * Ss To Buffalo veston 


wholesale quantities. Usually the Houston 


WHEAT AND RYE jobber buys from the wholesaler oe bes y 


and sells in somewhat smaller 











ent quantities to buy at wholesale. 


quantities to a retailer or to estab- 
lishments which do not use suffici- CONTINENT A [ 
A jobber may also be a middleman 


BS 

who buys from producers and sells 
RECOGNIZED FOR to other dealers. GRAIN COMPANY 

° Job Lots—A form of contract having 
Ouality and Shop Performance a smaller unit of trading in futures sd liadaaialid Shean hahed 
than the regular contract or round EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

lot. Multiples of 1000 or 2000 bush- 
el lots of grain. Specified for each 
commodity by the exchange where 


. trades take place. Oats and barley KNAPPEN nA 
must be 2000 in Chicago. See round 


/ wy" as ae fe \} eo ' lot Producers of 
A\ h | \ | I: l { L | | \ ( Q). Limited Order—An order authorizing BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
WINONA, MINNESOTA a trade but subject to specified re- CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS strictions, limitations, or conditions. AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 























MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 




















Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


You'll Find Them In Ghe-Northwestern- Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Soon to be ready. Available to comprehensive reference book of i 

readers of The Northwestern statistical information is pub- +p W J JENNISON C0 
Miller with issue of April 27, lished annually as a supplement es se a 
1954. New subscribers and re- to The Northwestern Miller. It 8 
newal readers to The Northwest- brings together much valuable Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
ern Miller receive the Almanack material to be kept for easy-to- MAin 8637 


without charge, and it is sold use reference throughout the 
separately at $2 per copy. This year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 





ENCORE 
Hv ina 








MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















FLOUR— BAKING— GRAIN— 

Peckaging Laws State Baking Laws Wheat Standards 

Production List of Industrial Movies Corn Standards 

Exports and Imports List of Baking Schools Contract Grades 

World Import Duties Census Keport Klevator Capacity 
FEEDS— FOREIGN— 
Hules Governing Peed Trade Regulations aa P WH A M ( O 
Definitions of Grain By-Products Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 9 & e 
beedstuffs Analysis Table Packaging 


farm Animal Population 


State Laws MEMBERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Check One: 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2%, Minn 


Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MAIL 


western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per | 
COUPON (| ue" MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
a eyey:| 4 Enclosed $ | Sc - 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
NAME ....- 


912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


ADDRESS VICTOR 6622 








oy ae ee ee 3) 2 a ee 























A maximum or 
which a broker is to buy or 
One on which the client sets a limit 


minimum price at 
sell. 
on the price, as contrasted with a 
market order. A definite price is 
stipulated by a customer to a bro- 
ker restricting the execution of an 


order “to buy” for not more than 
the price amed or of an order “to 
sell” for not less than the price 
named. Sometimes called a “time” 
order However, a “time order 
usually does not have a price limit. 


Life of Delivery—The period of time 


that has expired from the inception 
of trading in the delivery to the 
date of the last transaction 
L.C.L.—Less than carload lot. Used 
to designate freight shipments of 
less than a carload 
Liquidating Market — A market in 


which extensive selling on the part 


of holders is taking place 
Liquidation — Sale of a previously 
bought contract, otherwise known 
liquidation. It may also be 
the repurchase of a previously sold 
generally 
short covering 
Livestock-Feed Price Ratio—Used to 
express the relationship of livestock 
prices to feed prices Ihe 


as long 


contract referred to as 


“hog- 


corn” price ratio, for example, is 
calculated by dividing the prices of 
hogs per cwt by the price ot corn 
per bushel 


Loan Price—The rate at which grow- 


ers may obtain non-recourse loans 
from the Government 

Local Prices—Local prices refer to 
the prices paid at local points. Usu- 
ally the local point is the place 


where products are 
shipping to 
is the place 


assembled for 
1 terminal market, and 
where the first transfer 
of ownership of farm products oc- 


cur. The term local price also may 
apply to a price prevailing in a 
community or local area. For ex- 
ample, there may be a local price 


for livestock or hay which 
and sold 


is bought 
within the local communi- 

ty and which is not purchased for 

the purpose of shipping to another 

market 
Long—Ha a supply of stocks or 
goods to hold products or securi- 
ties for a rise in price. A trader 
who has bought and holds a con- 
tract to receive some commodity; 
traders who 


have contracts calling 


for delivery are said to be “long” 
in the commodity; the buying side 
of an open futures contract. One 
is said to be net “long” of the 
futures market if he has bought 
more contracts than he has sold 

opposite of “short.” Long hedges 


are purchases of futures made as 
a hedge against the sale of the 


cash commodity; long interest, the 


sum total of all long contracts or 
the owners of such interest. Also 
same terms used for cash grain 
Long of the Basis—This said of 
one who has bought cash or spot 
goods and has hedged them with 


sales of futures He therefore has 


bought at certain basis on or off 
futures and expects to sell at a 
better basis for a profit 


Long-Pull—One 


long pul 


1S said to bu for a 
he expects higher prices 
although declines may 
occur meanwhile. He buys on the 
that the commodity 
held for a long time to ob- 

tain a profit or for a capital gain. 
Long-Time Prices—Occasionally the 

term long-time 

refer to the 


eventually 


assumption 


must be 


used to 
trend of prices over a 
The length of 
time usually is determined by the 
person who is making use of the 
term. Such prices usually are de- 
described by a trend. A 
trend represents the direction of 
movement of prices during a given 


prices is 


long period of time 


termined or 


Imagination at work 


Because your Multiwall Bag is specially made to your 
” order, imaginative planning plays a big part in how 
much packaging efficiency you get per dollar. You will 





find, as have many of America’s leading shippers, that 
Union has very real advantages for you in know-how, 
design services, manufacturing facilities and delivery. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 








period, and conveys a different con- 
cept than an average of prices for 
a period. 

Low—The lowest price at 
trade was made on a 
day. 

Lt. Gar—Light garlicky. 

Lt. Sm—Light Smutty 

L.W.—Live weevil. 

L.Y.—Sales late yesterday. 

M—Moisture (Also sometimes Mt.) 

Margin — Money deposited with a 
commission merchant to protect 


which a 
particular 


trades made or to be made. It is the 
amount deposited by a client with 
his commission house as 
money” to guarantee performance 
of the contract, and to protect the 
commission house 
on contracts being carried or to be 
carried by the commission house 
Cash or collateral deposited with a 
commission house to secure him 
from joss on a contract ‘made on 
behalf of his principal, which may 
also constitute a partial payment 


“earnest 


against losses 


of the purchase price. A margin 
call is a request either to deposit 
original margin or to maintain 
margin with added cash or se- 
curity. 
Margin Call—See “Margin.” 
Market—This term has several mean- 


ings, depending upon how it is 

used. 

1. Buying and selling, or either of 
the two 


2. The region or locality in which 


a commodity is sold. 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Bourse 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








/ ‘matted 0 On. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Nim, 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWiL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
voreicn FLOUR pomestic 


Silat and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ore at elevators we own and operate, 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H, MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
a bad eres BF, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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3. Opportunity for buying or sell- 
ing of the price at which a com- 
modity is offered. 

4. Phase of commercial activity, 
such as firmness or weakness. 

5. The current going price the 
most recent trading price 

Market Receipts—Refers to quanti- 
ties delivered to or unloaded at 
designated markets. Published 
market receipts apply to terminal 
city markets or to primary mar- 
kets in the country, and include 
arrivals by rail, boat, truck, o1 
other means. Primarily, market re- 
ceipts are indications of supplies 
arriving currently, although used 
in connection with other data, such 
as changes in stocks; they furnish 
a basis for calculating local trade 
out-puts. When the data made 
available include the origin of re- 
ceipts, such information serves the 
important purpose of indicating not 
only the sources of supply for a 
given market, but also the shifts in 
sources of supply which occur from 
time to time. 

M.E.O.G. — Matter 
grain. 

Millfeed—Any of the by-products of 
the milling industry used in feeding 
livestock. 

Mitg. Bly.—Malting Barley. 

Monthly Prices—Prices may be re- 
ported for a month. They may be 
averages, tops, ranges, nominal, or 
some other arrangement of prices 
for the month, If a weighted aver- 
age price is used it means that the 
daily figures used in compiling the 
monthly average were weighted 
by the amount of the product sold 
on each day during the month. A 
weighted average price is the total 
amount of money received, divided 
by the total number of units sold 

MT—Moisture (sometimes M). 

MU.—Musty. 

MX. DU.—Mixed durum. 

MX. W—Mixed wheat. 

MX. G—Mixed grain. 

Nearby Contract — First maturing 
contract month in futures. Is the 
same as current active futures 

Nearby Delivery — Same as nearby 
contract. 


except other 


Net Position — The difference be- 
tween the open contracts long and 
the open contracts short held in 
any one commodity by an individu- 
al or group. 

No Demand—See “Demand.” 

Nominal—It represents an estimate 
of the range of prices which would 
have existed if a full range of vari- 
ation of quality within the grade 
limits had been offered for sale. 
For example, in the case of some 
grains during a period of low re- 
ceipts, it is difficult to record every 
day a price which fairly represents 
the level of price as compared with 
the previous day, since there may 
be a wide variation in the quality 
and kind of grain offered for sale 
from day to day. Under these cir- 
cumstances the price is reported as 
a nominal price. A nominal price 
is one which is assumed to repre- 
sent the price for a given class or 
quality of product. If none of that 
given grade or quality is sold for 
that day a nominal price is estab- 
lished to represent what the price 
likely would have been for the 
given grade or quality, usually by 
a representative group of traders 
w by a special committee. Nominal 
prices may be thought of as repre- 
sentative or typical prices rather 
‘han prices actually determined by 
‘ales of the product, and are opin- 
ions of values when there is no 
actual trading of a particular com- 
modity or specific grade or class of 
a commodity. Ordinarily, published 
prices are based upon actual trans- 
actions, but because of the practi- 
cal uses made of current price in- 
formation by shippers and receiv- 
ers, nominal prices may be pub- 
lished. 

Northwestern Receipts—The receipts 
of grain at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth. 

Notice Day — The day on which 
notices of intent to deliver pertain- 
ing to a specified delivery month 
may be issued. Notice day is one 
the seller selects as the day on 
which he will issue a notice of de- 
livery. On Chicago Board of Trade 
notices are called “intentions to de- 





“Roche “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


April 13, 1954 


liver.” On some exchanges notices 
are transferable and on others they 
are not. Notice precedes delivery 
of grain (warehouse receipts) by 
one banking business day. 

Notice of Delivery—A notice sent by 
the seller giving details of the de- 
livery he will make of the actual 
commodity. 

Notice Price — Delivery price. 
settlement price. 

NS—Northern Spring. 

NSG—Non-standardized grain. 

Odd Lot—Amount of trade smaller 
than the established unit. 

Odor—Objectionable odor. 

Offer—Price at which a seller offers 
to deliver a specific amount of the 
commodity, subject to immediate 
acceptance unless otherwise stated. 

Offset — (1) The practice used by 
commission merchants of offsetting 
long against short commitments for 
the purpose of determining net po- 
sitions; (2) the procedure by which 
an individual’s long or short posi- 
tion is liquidated by an opposite 
transaction. 

On-Passage—Grain on the ocean en- 
route to importing countries. 


To Be Continued 


Last 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








SINCE 1925 





} SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jdr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skippergt 
Cable Address 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 








Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 * 
Cable Address 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 


KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 








Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Addre Asbjornstad 
Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 














Cable Address: © Dorrxacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 3 











man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 


May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
“Fy. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Kansas City. 


May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 28-29—National Soft’ Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 18-17— National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, TL. 

June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec.,Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Ohar- 
lotte 7%, N.C. 

June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 


mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 


Oct, 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IL; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, HL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure” Amsterdam 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMA8, LONDON” 











W. ii. Rutherfard 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. 1, F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address; “WHratrak,’’ Glasgow 








N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


7 
y\\ 
) AS 
LNGAS AAD Heerengracht 209 


panna 


Sogo AMSTERDAM 
Mi |'8\ 





HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


in 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 8t. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 














A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











Cable Address: ““Gnrains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 














orton @iteyleeme) Mesto 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
morket, Universal consistently offers 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 13, 


1954 











OF ADVERTISERS 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Ca. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 









pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


General Otlices: Minneapolis, Minn 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The 











Colorado 


Milling & Ele 


rCo 


vato 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“For SUPER Results 


F°S)¥ USE QUAKER 
‘', (QB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
8 wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, —. 
ince 1856 
































Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas ity, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Abilene Flour Milix Co 

Acme-Evans Co see 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 

Amber Milling “Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Cyanamid Co 

American Flours, Ine 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Com 

Atkinzen Milling Co 


Ltd 


panies 


Baxter, A FE Cngineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 


Leurdstown Mills Co 
Bemis tiro Hag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 


Blair Milling 
Blake J wu F 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Bros., Ine. 
Buhler Mili & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Hurke, EB. J., & Co 

Burrus Milla, Ine. 


Uahokia Flour Co. veer 
Cameron, John F., & Co.. 
Cargill, Incorporated ° 
Care, BP. BB. sccovccscccccces 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Millis 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .. o's 
Chicago, 80, Shore & So. Bend RK. RK 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.. 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, Vavid, Inc 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Commander-Larabee Milling 
Commissiehandei “Cereales”’ 
Consolidated Flour Milla Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corralloy Tool Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 
Crete Mills 


Co. 


Co 
Corp 
Co.. 


De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Dixte-Portland Flour Co. 

Donszelmann & Co., N. V 

Doty Technical Laboratories 
Dow Chemical Co. : 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co.. Inc 


Bastern Canada Flour Millis 
Eckhart, B, A., Milling Co.. 
Entoleter Division 

Essmuelier Co 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fennell, Spence & Oo. ........ 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher F'ouring Millis Co. 
Floreliuse & Uisteen a/s 
Flynn, John M., Co........ 
Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fuiton Bag & Cotton 


Ltd 


Mills.. 


Gariand Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Ltd. mach 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Oo..... 
Graton & Knight Co. nee 
Great Star Flour Millis, Lid..... 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Co... 

Green's Milling Co eos 0.00 ; , 
Grippeling & Verkley . 35 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 

Hammond Bag @ Paper Co.. 

Harrie, Upham & OG..cccscccscrccces 32 
Hart-Bartiett-siurtevant Grain Cu., ine 
Hart-Carter Co. weerterne 24a 
lioffmann La Hochs, inc. , a 
Holland Bigraving Co P 29 
llubbara Milliuog Co. ... 27 
liutter Milling Cu. . sv 
inibs, J. &, Milling Co ‘ - 34 
luter-Contineutal Grain Co . 

lulernativonal Milling Ue. oo Cover 2 
international Vaper Cv., Bagpak Li lia 
lulers.ate Urain Corpuration wH 
lamert-Hincke Milung Co 41 
Jaeger. Frank, Milling Co 

Jennison, W. J., Cuwo.... we ove . 32 
Somath, Le. Bie B BOR. cscvvcessces , 
Johansen, Anth., & Co..... eevee ‘ 35 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .... cate 34 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction ‘Co oo Pe 
Justesen, Brodr 

Kansas Flour Mills Company ....... 5 
COMERS BEIING GO. co ccescccecrssveser 29 
Kaswan, Joseph ....... . 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ....... ba beeke due. Cae 
Kelly, William, Milling Co...... ehais 26 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc... 7 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons....... . 

King Midas Flour Mills ............. 31 
eee ee GO. kak vcccecs ~e ied 
, korccebrekebeeneseaded 7a 
Knappen Milling Co. ..........+.6. vee 32 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc........ 34 
Koerner, John EB., & Co... 

LaGrange Mills ..........66+5- > vente ae 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Litd.... 6 
Larvacide Products, Inc, .. ee sede Sa 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.. 

Aetitem B OO. cccccccscscccccesccscess 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co..........e655- 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........ iow 27 
MoeVabe Grain Oo. .nsccccscccccesceces 21 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........ $5 
MaGeem, OBO cecscccccessccccecs 

Madgen, Red ..ccsccsscccssces 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 21 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd........ — 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine........ ; 
Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co... son SO 
N. V. “Meelun:e,” Amsterdam ‘ 35 
Meining, HM. O., @ Go... .ccce- . — 27 
Reemmes RESIN GO. onc ccccvcciccccocves 
Merck & Co., Inc... bb6Sadéubessvane SOE 
Midland Flour Millis, Ltd.............. 2 
Milling Engineers, Inc. . sectesnes me 
Milling Products, Ltd. ....... ‘ re 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............. 41 
SS, SU as Gch ce acestsevcecedes ae 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ....... seus uae 
Montgomery Co., The . ‘ ia— Oe 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co wneed ae 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... 

Morrison Milling Co. ..........-ee5: 30 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lid 

Morten Mliling Co, .......... 30 
Muirhead Bb. H 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.... - FF 
(OR ee re ere 

Neill. Robert, Ltd. ............ 35 
TIOTe GEE GGy oc cic voc cccwesccseces 30 
New Era Milling Co........... 7 
Norenberg & Belsheim ............... 35 
NESTS GFAID GO. nc ccssocccccvcccccccce 31 
DeaeGem, WH, GO. seven cccicccccesess 30 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..... Cover 3 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... vee 6 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.............. 


Gateck B Ge. cccosccccavcscceccccsncse 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co............. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
Patchin Apprat.-als R 

Paul, F. H & Stein Bros., Inc........ 
Penn, William, Flour Co.. 

Pfizer, Chas.. & Co.. Ine 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Millis, Ine. 


Pratt. 2%. « 


Vreston-Shaffer Milling Co 


fguake: huts Company 


Radenaker, tH > hm MM 
Rea Wong Milling Co 
ite ily Jjohr F 


Kerearch Products Co 


Richardson, James. & Sons, Lid 
Rebin tleod Flour Mills, Ltd 
Rebinsen Thomas, & son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ro Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff A., & Co bie ae'ts.s 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Russell Miiling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Clow Milling (Co 

Schneider, W. H., Cuw.. 

Beste Mumee, EtG. 2. cccccccccese 
Seedburo Equipment Company 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc...... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............. 
Standard Milling Co. ed 

Stannard, Collins & CO......cccccscees 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd........ 
Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, 8. R., 
Strong-Scott 
Sullivan, E. 
Superior 


OO.ccrae 
Mfg. Co 
we Oe Gi skcisesces 
Grain Separator Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd...., 
Tennant & 
The Northwestern 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, 
Deeemeney GEO Ge, coccocesvecsecine 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd 
Twin City Machine Co. 


SNOT. . cvveceves 23a, 


Uhimann Grain 
Union 
United Grain 


Urban. George, 


Co. 


Growers, 
Milling 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V.. 
Verhoefi & Zoon's Handelmaatechappy 
ee os 
Victor Chemit - 
Virginia-Carolina 
Vis, P. C.. & Co.. 
Volgt Militng Co . 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Works 
Chemical Co 


Wallace & Tiernan, In« 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Lid. .......... 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
WVOOVER-CUEO GA atv csccenccossiosn seoce 
Westeentral Cooperative Grain Co..... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Weeder Bier TEM) OG. icccccccvcsocces 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............ 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Willams BOR. GO. cccccscsccccdccccecs 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons........... 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd.............cee0. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V...... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
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list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . . 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 























on schedule 


Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIviISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRIN ECP art civies 


““Dyox,” ‘‘Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


pyox 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-8) 

















It may happen 
on May Day 


Or any other day, for that matter. No one can know when 
—or if—enemy bombers will attack our country. That’s why 
our Air Defense Command is setting up a network of radar 
stations; so we can detect an approaching air fleet in time 
to protect ourselves and our families. 


But since radar depends on line-of-sight electronic beams, 
it’s ineffective for low-flying aircraft. Terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth blind electronic equipment to 
planes flying close to the earth. 


To defend ourselves against this type of attack, we need 


people like you to join the Ground Observer Corps. Over 


300,000 have volunteered so far to help this organization 
detect enemy airplanes and do other things that must be done 
to make our defense effective. 


Will you help —for just afew hours a week? Write or 
phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground QOb- 
server Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 





